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—The Connecticut Peace Society holds its twenty-first 
Annual Peace Meeting in Fisk’s Grove on the west bank 
of the river in Mystic, Conn., Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, August 15, 16 and 17. 

There will be an immense number of people, good sing- 
ing and good speaking on all these days, unless the meet- 
ing differs greatly from those of recent years. Many 
thanks for the cordial invitation extended to the editor to 
attend. 


—The Duchess County Peace Society held its an- 
nual meeting at the camp meeting ground, Salt Point, 
August 12, and in the city of Poughkeepsie on even- 
ing of the same day. Address by Rev. Emory 
D.D. of Tremont Temple, Boston. 


—A public meeting for the promotion of Peace and 
arbitration will be held at Oxford, Chenango County, N.Y. 
the last week in August. For time and place and list of 
speakers, address Rev. Amanda Deyo, Oxford, N. Y. 


—The Philip C. Garrett prize offered by the American 
Peace Society for the best essay to the junior class of 
Bowdoin (Maine )qpollege was awarded to W. M. Emery 
of New Bedford, Mass. The committee of award were 
Rey. B. P. Snow and Hon. Josiah Crosby, both of Maine. 


—Our readers will gladly peruse the interesting commu- 
nication of Dr. Haynes, pastor of the largest Congregation 
in Boston which appears in this number of the Advocate. 


—lIn the recent sudden death in Vermont of Courtland 
Palmer, of New York, the Peace cause has lost a sincere 
friend. He accompanied the English party last autumn 
on their visit to Pittsburg, Pa. He had many kindly and 
lovely traits of character. His essential error derived 
from Herbert Spencer, he inscribed in the writers album. 
‘¢ From humanity we receive all things to humanity we 
owe all things.” The exclusion of from his creed 
was the sad thing in his life and death. 


—Andrew Carnegie seems determined to combine 
his new responsibilities as Highland Laird with his 
paramount duties as an American citizen. The Star 
Spangled Banner floated proudly over Cluny Castle. A 
salute of ten guns awoke the echoes of the neighboring 
hills. The tenants were entertained with a ball and a 
display of fireworks. On the other hand, the American 
visitors enjoyed the novel experience of a march of pipers 
around the dinner table. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


Sunday, July 1. Preached in the Franklin Street 
Church, Somerville, Mass., recently under the pastorate 
of Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D. I gave a ‘‘ preparatory 
lecture” the previous Friday evening, and administered 
the communion at the close of the morning service. In 
the evening I gave an address on Peace, and some thought 
it a fitting service with which to close the church two 
months for needed repairs. A gentleman handed me a 
small offering for the cause of Peace. 


Monday, July 2. Left Boston at 12.25 rp. mM. ona train 
of eleven Pullman cars filled chiefly with young people 
bound for the annual meeting of the United Societies of 
Christian Endeavor at Chicago. It was a cool and de- 
lightful day, and with such a mass of young life restrained 
and inspired by the highest motives one could but be 
happy. We were on a special train and only paused to 
add to our company at Lowell, Manchester, Concord, N. 
H., and at White River Junction, Vt., reaching St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., at 10 ep. m. The early evening was spent 
among the picturesque streams, valleys and hills of the 
Green Mountain State. Nothing marred the prospect 
but an occasionally decaying village and neglected farm- 
house on which were plainly written, ‘‘Gone West.” 


Tuesday, July 3. Our train was compelled to run in 
two sections, and as we swept westward through Canada 
the day was enlivened by devotional and praise services. 
In the latter, a young blind singer, Mr. Henrich of Rock- 
ford, Ill., recently at South Boston, bore a most enjoyable 
part. The setting sun found the whole company looking 
from nature up to nature’s God at unsurpassed Niagara, 
where for three hours many young eyes feasted them- 
selves for the first time on the grand scenery of the river 
and the cataract. I had never seen the unequalled view 
from the ‘‘Clifton” on the Canada side before. The three 
great bridges, over two of which I leisurely strolled, 
impressed me newly,—man’s work only surpassed in in- 
genuity and beauty by God’s. After three hours we were 
on our way. 


Wednesday, July 4. The early morning found us cele- 
brating Independence Day in the noble State of Michigan, 
where rich harvests were ripening and the fruit trees 
heavily laden crowd out the ancient forest. 

The young men ‘‘celebrated” with decorations and fire- 
crackers and marches through the train, concerted excla- 
mations of an amusing character, and finally a collection 
of money for expenses. A great storm of wind and rain 
had swept over northern Indiana and Illinois in front of 
us, and the hot air was moist and the prairie roads leadi 
out of the great city of 800,000 were muddy. We land 
in Chicago in the midst of a foreign population which had 
evidently patronized the innumerable saloons on this 
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holiday. We hurried off to the great hotels where re- 
duced fare, limited accommodations and meals served to 
thousands by a process that reminded me of selling dry 
goods by the yard, received the young strangers, many 
of them young women from quiet village homes. 


Thursday, July 5. The vast hall where we met is 
called ‘‘Battery B,”’ and is devoted primarily to military 
purposes. Large paintings of army officers, muskets, 
flags and other paraphernalia of war were not wanting. 
These contrasted strikingly with the sweet young faces 
of the delegates and the mild-countenanced ministers on 
the platform, represented by Rev. F. E. Clark and others 
well known as pastors and identified with movements to 
interest and instruct young people of religious congrega- 
tions in truth and duty. There were about 4000 in at- 
tendance. The societies number 1500, and have 300,000 
members, with every prospect of unprecedented increase. 
The movement began in Williston Church, Portland, Me., 
where Mr. Clark was pastor, less than ten years ago. To 
hold it, guard it and administer it has been and is a dif_i- 
cult problem. Great conventions at long distances from 
home, especially in great cities with consequent expenses, 
exposures of health and the temptation to go for ‘+a good 
time,”—these have been found difficult of management by 
sociefies of older people. But these young persons, largely 
women, seem to have made this their first experiment 
successful. It is an elevating and inspiring idea which 
they represent, viz., ‘‘The Youth of America for Christ.” 
As State after State filled the allotted and labelled places, 
the quiet enthusiasm generated by that thought rose to 
an intensity unequalled in the great national political con- 
ventions recently held in Chicago and St. Louis. Here 
is no hint of intemperate habits, or even of local, per- 
sonal or selfish aims or ends. Interdenaminational, the 
“Endeavor” movement is also becoming international, a 
demand having sprung up in England, stimulated by a 
recent visit of Mr. Clark, the founder. It is a growing 
force for Christianity, and as such should be fostered and 
encouraged by the peace-loving and peace-making people 
of the world. 

We have no space to record the addresses, delibera- 
tions, or even the doings of the convention. 


Friday, July 6. My mother, who is 83, expressed a 
wish to see the young people in their great meeting. 
After listening to some of the addresses, she was per- 
mitted, as one said, ‘‘as the mother of Gen. Howard,” to 
ascend the platform and look at the thousand young faces 
resplendent with high and holy feeling and purpose. 


Saturday, July 7. Still at the Christian Endeavor 
convention. I solicited ten minutes for the purpose of 
calling attention to the work of the Lord specially com- 
mitted to my care. It was courteously accorded to me. 
But the earnestness of the speaker preceding led him as 
it often has me, to occupy more time than he intended, 
and my opportunity, for which I had somewhat anxiously 
prepared myself and as anxiously watched, was lost. 

The convention closed the following evening, and was 
regarded by the managers as a very great success. 


Sunday, July 8. In the recently enlarged and reno- 
vated sanctua:y at Glencoe, Ill., I was permitted to wor- 
ship with my dear mother, and my brother Charles and fam- 
ily, ae well as others whom frequent visits to this place 
has made familiar. I preached both morning and evening 
the Gospel of Peace, and sat in the Bible Class of Rey, 
Hiram Day, pastor, emeritus, after the morning 


service. The lesson was that sad one of Israel’s rebellious 
idolatry, Aaron’s cowardice and prevarication, Moses’ 
indignation and rashness, and God’s retributive justice. 
Surely there was more to avoid than to imitate. But 
poor human nature repeats itself, and continually calls 
for its golden calf to be worshipped with sensual indul- 
gence and excess. Rulers and people are identical in sin 
and punishment. .What Aaron did the people did. They 
acted through him and by his consent. It was raining 
but the chapel was fairly filled in the evening. Several 
spoke as if they were converted to or confirmed in peace 
principles. We are 18 miles from Chicago, directly north 
on the lake bluff. Stillness, sweetness, cleanliness are all 
the more lovely by contrast with the noisy and filthy city. 


Monday, July 9. Attended the noon prayer “meeting 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Farwell Hall. How dark, dusty 
and gloomy the room is, in spite of the struggling gas- 
light. E. M. Bliss leads the meeting, and the singing, 
reading snd remarks are all spirited. ‘I'he various Chris- 
tian workers in the city and some from the frontier of the 
country recount their experiences‘on the previous Lord’s 
Day briefly. Short exhortations are given, a number of 
prayers offered, and the meeting closes with warm social 
greetings. Mr. Bliss feels sure that the Holy Spirit has 
led him to expect very soon some remarkable event in 
the coming of Christ’s kingdom. He hardly knows 
whether it be a tidal wave of salvation or the reappearing 
of the Lord himself which is at hand. 

This hall, rebuilt after the great fire of 1871, has wit- 
nessed the first public testimony of many useful men. I 
heard Mr. P. P. Bliss sing here for the first time, “Keep 
your windows open towards Jerusalem.” I often heard 
Mr. Moody’s exhortations here before he was much known 
or praised of men. The meeting to-day was smaller than 
it used to be, but it was pervaded by the same spirit. 


July 11, 12, 18. These days were occupied with a 
visit to Princeton, Ill., 100 miles southwest of Chicago, 
the shire town of Bureau county, where I acted as pastor 
in 1870-5, and where I experienced my first great be- 
reavement and where I was permitted to preach the gos- 
pel of conversion and consolation nog, without marks of 
the divine mercy and favor. 

I was the guest of my dear friends Mrs. M. K. Carey, 
and of Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Schenk, our beloved former 
family physician. The latter placed a carriage with a 
good and companionable driver at my disposal, so that, 
though the time was brief and the distances great, I made 
some twenty calls on the friends of the years gone by. 
Thursday evening I led the prayer meeting and by re- 
quest spoke at some length on my work. Pastor Norton 
was absent on his vacation and the church held no preach- 
ing service for the month. I was sorry that other engage- 
ments prevented my acceptance of a kind invitation to 
hold Sabbath meetings here. A few did not forget to 
hand me something of the Lord’s money in their hands 
for the Peace cause, and to aid our publications as sub- 
scribers. 

Nothing could have been more gratifying than the 
kindness and cordiality of this people whom I began to 
serve in the Gospel eighteen years ago. Hon. T. J. 
Henderson, a leading M. C., is a resident of this town, 
and has been very considerate and kind towards our 
work in Washington, D.C. It grieved me that a son of 
the good and great Owen Lovejoy should consent to be 
used to defeat his re-election, which may the Lord pre- 
vent. In saying this I do not refle ct on the principles » 
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the motives of the young man himself. He may yet be 
as much of a power for the abolition of war as were his 
father and Uncle, ‘‘Elijah Parish,” (the Alton martyr) in 
abolishing slavery. 


Sunday, July 15. At Oak Park, a village of 4000, on 
an elevated plain nine miles west of Chicago. The Con- 
gregational Church, the largest in town, was well filled 
morning and at the union evening meeting. I enjoyed 
the Sunday School and the young people’s meeting, and 
the kind hospitality of Mrs. C. S. Yerkes. In the even- 
ing Prof. Terry of Evanston Theological Seminary dis- 
coursed eloquently and instructively on the Transfigura- 
tion. He saw in the transfigured Christ and his 
companions on the mount a picture of the world at peace, 
with Jesus as its king. Lovely lawns, fine residences, a 
church-going people and a superior moral atmosphere 
characterize this beautiful suburb. A noble library-build- 
ing, the gift of a public-spirited and wealthy citizen, 
Charles B. Scoville, is going up beside the church. I 
was indebted to a noble one-armed soldier, Mr. E. W. 
Lyman, for many courtesies, and regretted that I could 
not accept a cordial invitation to preach on Peace and 
War on another Sabbath. 


Tuesday, July 17. On the way with my mother to 
visit her only remaining sister at Richmond, Ind., I tele- 
graphed Gen. Harrison for permission to call on him 
during the hour “between trains” at Indianapolis. After- 
ward I heard he was temporarily indisposed and therefore 
postponed the visit, writing an apologetic note from the 
Spencer House. The following reply was sent me: 
Inp1anaPoiis, IND., July 18, 1888. 


Rev. R. B. Howard, 
Care of Mrs. C. H. Strickland, 
Richmond, Ind. 
My Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 17th inst. came this 
morning, and in reply I beg to thank you for your kind 


words. I am sorry you did not call at my house at four 
o'clock as your dispatch indicated you woul|. I was re- 
ceiving quite a large number of callers at that time, and 
in the evening some forty or fifty gentlemen visited me 
in a body. I should have been very glad to have met 
you. Wery truly yours, 
BENJ. HARRISON. 

After crossing the green and fruitful prairies, heavy 
with stacks of wheat and often covered as far as the eye 
could reach with the greenest of corn just in spindle, we 
reached our destination at 7.30 rp. m. and enjoyed the 
hearty welcome of our relatives. 


Wednesday, July 18. Met with a few earnest souls at 
the Whitestown (Friends) Church at 10 a. m. and enjoyeda 
season of worship and a sympathetic response to a brief 
address on the progress of Peace. At li a. m., I visited 
the larger meeting of the Hicksite Friends on North A St. 
Nothing could be more refreshing than the large open 
square covered with greensward and the neat, roomy, 
airy meeting-house on this hot summer day, unless it 
were the welcome silence of the assembly followed by the 
wise words of Minister Foulke, who discoursed briefly on 
‘“‘What are we living for?’’ I said a few words on the 
enlargement which a new love gives a narrow heart. 
Love to Christ beginning at conversion, love of man and 
of peace growing with knowledge and exercise. William 
Parry and W. C. Starr are leading members of this meet- 
ing. The latter, who is deeply interested in several phil- 
anthropic movements, especially the suppression of vicious 


literature, gratefully mentioned a visit of Gen. O. O. 
Howard to his Bible Class, and his expositions of the 
Scripture. Possibly the sympathy of the men grew in 
part from the fact that Mr. Starr was a colonel in the 
Union army. He is not the most radical of peace men. 


Thursday,July 19. Richmond, Ind., is the western centre 
of the Society of Friends. In the large Yearly Meeting 
House, where I was permitted to speak to-day, the great 
world’s convention was held last autumn. The Friend 
who presided to-day rose when I did, and though I had 
never seen him before, introduced me by name and office 
to the assembly. Timothy Nicholson had privately bidden 
me ‘‘exercise my freedom.” But who was this who when 
I sat down proceeded to speak things new as well as old 
and true on the subject of Peace? At the close of the 
meeting he was introduced as Daniel Hill, editor of The 
Messenger of Peace, whom I had so long known by repu- 
tation and in correspondence. He ‘‘guessed’’ who I was, 
and proceeded to publicly and favorably introduce a man 
he had never seen. 

In the evening, on South 8th Street, I attended my 
fourth meeting in Richmond, and enjoyed the worship in 
song, the vocal prayers, the reverent reading of the Scrip- 
tures by Isom P. Wooton ‘minister in charge,’’ and the 
fervent responses of several Friends, one of whom confi- 
dently asserted that ‘‘not one person in the meeting would 
dissent from a single word of my remarks.” Our cousins, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ballard, welcomed us to their table and gave 
us several interesting drives in and around this beautiful 
city. We visited the Park, the new Cemetery and Erl- 
ham College, where a commodious and spacious hall is 
being finished for the increasing numbers of students. 
Dr. Lindley of Minneapolis has been one of its munifieent 
donors. In the cabinet, among curious things, I found a 
sword in its scabbard, fit portent of the time foretold by 
William Ladd when implements of war will be shown 
only with other relics of barbarism, like the instruments 
of torture used by the Spanish Inquisition, in cabinets of 
curiosity. 

Friday, July 20. Encouraged by the courteous letter 
before mentioned and a desire to personally know one 
who may be President, I called at Gen. Harrison’s at 11 
a. M. He lives in a plain brick house on a broad lot that 
lacks one of the corner and is without shade or shrubbery. 
My ring was answered by a girl evidently just from other 
household duties and I was requested to sit in the closely- 
shaded parlor. I sent in my card and waited but a few 
moments for Mr. Harrison’s kind greeting. As the in- 
terview was not for the public I can only say I was im- 
pressed with the sincerity and manliness of the man. 
The United States will have a good man as President if 
he is elected, as he seems likely to be if the former soldiers 
and the Quakers of Indiana can unite in his support. 
Some of each will not of course abandon the Democratic 
party, and the result is as doubtful as the vote of the 
State of Indiana. I asked a Democratic lawyer promi- 
nent in educational affairs, living twenty-six miles from 
Indianapolis, about his college classmate Harrison. While 
he did not believe he would be elected, he declared that no 
man of better personal character lived in the State. ‘In 
the family, the Sunday School and the Church he has no 
superior,’ was his language. He had long been a Bible 
Class teacher. When I saw him Mr. Harrison was suffer- 
ing from overwork. He showed it in many ways. I can 
but hope that the people will not compel him to kill him. 
self in responding to their attentions. The following 
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from Senator Hoar conveniently summarizes Harrison’s 
ancestry and career. 

‘*His race has been famous for many generations for 
great services in the most important contests for human 
liberty, where they have ever been found in positions of 
danger and responsibility. His ancestor was one of the 

at generals of the Commonwealth who helped bring 

harles I. to the block, who overthrew the despotism of 
the Stuarts, and laid the foundation of constitutional lib- 
erty in England. 

‘*His great-grandfather was one of the best generals of 
the Revolutionary War, one of the most intimate friends of 
Washington, and a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. His grandfather embodied in his own person the 
history of the founding of the Northwest, the forming of the 
character of the great States. He was governor of the 
Northwestern Territory, and afterward governor of Ohio. 
His death after a single month in the presidency changed 
the fate of America and caused the conduct of affairs to 
fall again into the hands of the democrats of the South, 
whom, under his leadership, the whigs had driven from 
power. 

‘*Gen. Harrison has studied from his youth up the great 
questions which affect the interests of the people of the 
Northwest. His sympathies are with the frontiersmen, 
among whom he was born and bred, and the stories of 
whose life have been familiar to him from his cradle.” 


Sunday, July 22. At Evanston, the largest suburb of 
Chicago. Preached at Congregational Church, visited 
the Sunday School, sat in the Bible Class of Dea. Francis 
Bradley, a leading Chicago business man whose wife has 
been broadly active and influential in the work of missions. 
I was the guest of Mrs. Prof. H. L. Boltwood, a former 
parishioner. Several soldiers came to speak with me at 
the close of the evening service. Hon. B. C. Cook and 
Judge Hollister, gentlemen of the highest legal standing, 
were among my hearers. The congregations were dimin- 
ished by summer absences and threatened rain, and the 

and audience-room was not filled as when the excellent 
pastor, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, absent on vacation, occu- 
pies his own pulpit. But it was a ‘*good day.” 


Monday, July 23. Heard J. Hudson Taylor of tue 
China Inland Mission before a large audience at Far~ eli 
Hall, Chicago, at 12 mw. His account of the journey, studies 
and labors of the young men of that mission, among whom 
were the Cambridge, Eng., band converted under Mr. 
Moody, was remarkable. The Messrs. Studd and others 
distinguished in athletic sports were alluded to. The 
mission, three years ago, prayed for seventy helpers and 
have received over one hyndred. They are receiving 
many marks of the divine approval. 


Wednesday, July 25. Made a brief visit to Lake Bluff, 
80 miles north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. The place 
is beautiful and well adapted to its use, a kind of 
Chicago Chatauqua. It was refreshing to gather with 
dear Christian friends in a prayer meeting at Glencoe in 
the evening. 


Friday, July 27. A delightful reunion with friends 
with whom I enjoyed a European trip in 1879 at the 
beautiful home of one of them, Mrs. Clara G. Sanford. 
I had not seen them since we parted in New York at the 
steamer, and the changes of nearly ten years were a 


The following is copied from the Rockford Daily Gaz- 
ette, of which Mr. Fred C. Pierce is editor :— 

“In 1879 a party of Rockford ladies, consisting of 
Misses Clara Goodall, Carrie A. Potter, Annie F. Penfield, 
Mary P. Robertson, and M. Elizabeth Taylor, the latter 
then a resident of Orange, N. Y., and now of Detroit, 
Mich., took a trip of several months in Europe, under 
the personal conduct of Prof. L. C. Loomis, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. The party numbered twenty-five in all, and 
among them was Rev. Rowland B. Howard, then an edi- 
tor of the Chicago Advance, but now of Boston. The 
latter really became one of the Rockford section of the 
party and journeyed with them over England, Scotland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. They 
took the round trip on the steamer ‘Italy.’ On the 27th 
of July the party visited St. Marks, Venice. 

‘*The ninth anniversary of that visit was observed by 
invitation of Mrs. G. A. Sanford by a reunion, to which 
several friends of the travelers were invited. Miss Tay- 
lor, of the Rockford party, was the only absentee. Mar- 
riage, motherhood, and widowhood, had wrought some 
changes in those nine years, but it was a merry gathering 
of friends which sat down at the hospitable table of the 
Sanford Mansioy Friday evening. The night-blooming 
Cereus opened an unusual number of its lovely flowers in 
the conservatory, which Mr. Sanford distributed to his 
guests. Former companions were recalled and incidents 
of the journey related, and such an occasion had as only 
those long separated after a summer trip together can 
enjoy.” 


Saturday, July 28. I dropped for a few moments into 
a meeting of the men of Rockford and Winnebago county 
who voted for Harrison (or Van Buren) in 1840. I was 
surprised to find about eighty of these veterans, many of 
whom were in 1840 residents of the eastern States, as 
the Rock River country had then been settled for only 
four years. The old men greatly enjoyed the reunion 
and the political reminiscences revived by the candidature 
of Benjamin Harrison, the grandson of William Henry, 
then called ‘*Tippecanoe.’’ I remembered the club our 
English hired man prepared for the heads of Democrats 
who should attempt to cut down the “liberty pole,” and 
the song-book and the excited discussions in the porch 
and the hay-field, but as I was born A. D. 1834, I was, 
greatly to my regret, too young to vote. 

What a rich country! Such were the words constantly 
in my mind az Mr. Sanford drove me north and south of 
the thriving city amid the harvest fields of Rock River. 


Sunday, July 29. Notwithstanding the intense heat and 
the vacation season, a good congregation at the Second 
Congregational Church heard attentively a sermon on 
Peace. I offered prayer in the Sunday School at 12 m., 
and briefly addressed the young people at 6.45r.m. The 
evening seemed still hotter, but the Grand Army Post, 
said to be the largest in the State, early filled the front 
body pews, while the people packed the rest of the church, 
long galleries and all. The choir, aided by my blind 
friend Henrich, sang sweetly the songs of peaceful tri- 
umph, and the people patiently listened to a recital of 
such facts of my personal experience as illustrated the 
nature and spirit of war. Many of the old soldiers came 
up on to the high platform to take my hand and announce 
their names and regiments. Some of them served under 


fruitful source of conversation, and, on the whole, of 
congratulation. 


my brother, and were kindly disposed toward me for his 
e. 
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overdraw the picture, horrid as it is, of war’s miseries 
sacrifices and wickedness. 
body has been immolated upon its blood altar! They al 
acquiesce when I announce the better way of Arbitration 


wherein reason, conscience and judgment shall be substi- 
tuted for physical force in settling questions on which 


men and nations differ. 
Tuesday, July 31. 


visit to Chicago. 


had: met. 
nization, tariffs and war, with interest. 


Such was his view of the war in Egypt and the Soudan. 


Boycotted by the tariffs of other nations, England must 
make and seek her markets among the uncivilized but 
India and Australia are the 


rich countries of the East. 
great fields open to young Englishmen who must get on. 


Canada is little more than a convenient road across this 
He 


continent to these great possessions in the East. 
fully believed in international courts and arbitrations, 


and confessed the anti-Christian spirit of war and wished 


well to the American attempt to lead in the diminution 
and extinguishment of great military armaments. 


Wednesday, August 1. ‘Taking an early leave Monday 
of my kind Rockford hosts, and stopping a few hours in 
Chicago, I traversed 1100 miles and was in Boston at 
8.30 a. m., Tuesday, July 31, and soon busy with the 
month’s accumulated correspondence. Dr. D. S. Coles, 
F. B. Gilman and W. A. Reed, Esq., were among my first 
callers. The ‘‘Angel of Peace” for Augusé begins to 
**fly” to-day. 


Thursday, August 2. Our attention in our ‘*House” 
prayer meeting to-day was called to the singular abate- 
ment of influence by Spanish priests and the remarkable 
turning to the aged missionary Doane in the Caroline 
Islands, where one year ago the life-work of Snow and 
Sturges was threatened with utter destruction. But 
Spain felt the 19th century and sent a liberal and kind 
governor in place of a bigoted and persecuting one. 
Doane was released from prison and the people exempli- 
fied their Christian training, being mild and forgiving 
under great provocation to be as cruel and barbarous as 
their ancestors. 

God's purposes are ripening fast, 

It was the discreet use of the telegraph that secured 
the change of Spanish policy in the Caroline Islands. 
God can overrule anything to advance his kingdom, but 
somehow it seems to us that he must prefer the telegraph 
made to convey thought to the sword and gun made to kill. 

A cardinal is sent from Rome as ambassador to Eng- 
land to ask aid in suppressing the African slave trade, 
that ‘‘open sore”’ for the healing of which Livingston died 
and Stanley is (if living) in jeopardy. Thousands of the 
Young Men’s Catholic Total Abstinence Society paraded 


But I have yet to find a soldier who will say that I 


Ah, many a soul as well as 


The long, dusty, hot journey 
through Canada to-day was beguiled by an interesting 
conversation with a retired officer of the British army, 
who was returning to London via Montreal after a brief 
Residence had made him familiar with 
India, Australia, Egypt, Burmah and Cyprus, and travel 
had introduced him to Asia Minor, the Caucasus and 
wherever the English have penetrated or colonized. He 
spoke approvingly of American missionaries whom he 
We discussed manufactures, commerce, colo- 
He declared the 
scenes of a battlefield to be simply ‘‘devilish,’’ but was 
dispo-ed to justify England’s invasion of Burmah and 
her many warlike expeditions on the ground of necessity. 


our Boston streets last evening. An English friend was 
impressed on his first visit to this country to find that in 
some cities three out of every four saloon ‘‘signs” showed 
Irish names. If these young Catholics are faithful, A. D. 
1915 will tell another story. 


Sunday, August 5. At New Gloucester, Me., first 
settled by emigrants from Gloucester, Mass., among 
whom were some of my own ancestors. It is a hill town, 
25 miles northeast of Portland, devoted to agriculture, 
with flourishing corn and butter factories, a single grocery 
and four churches, only one of which is now occupied as a 
house of worship. There are fine orchards, wooded 
heights, green fields and rocky pastures, substantial farm- 
houses and a scattered population of 1400, diminished 
annually by the chronic depletion of New England farm- 
ing communities. It was a ‘dog day” and the people 
were weary with their work, but we had good congrega- 
tions and a Sunday School where the Bible class fell to 
me as a teacher. Interest was expressed in our work, 
and a contribution made, with the invitation to come 
again. Iwas indebted to the hospitalities of Dea. N. 
Valentine and family and the kind courtesies of Dea. A. 
C. Chandler and others. Former vesidents of my native 
town of Leeds and of my adopted town of Farmington 
seemed glad to welcome me. The entire visit was socially 
pleasant and spiritually refreshing. 


Wednesday, August 8. We were this evening in the 
new vestry of the Congregational Church at Farmington, 
Me., evjoying the social prayer meeting led by Rev. Hugh 
Elder the pastor, for seventeen years pastor of the Crom- 
bie St. Church, Salem, Mass. Several former residents 
returned for summer visits, added to the pleasure of the 
service of song and prayer. Once a month all denomina- 
tious combine to hold a union prayer meeting. 


’ 


l 


Friday, August 10. A day given up to recreation. A 
drive of twenty miles, a picnic dinner at Strong, 
Maine, in congenial companionship was made most 
delightful by a clear, cool ‘* June” day in August, with 
no dust or other annoyance. We visited and imbibed the 
pelucid water of the famous soda spring of J. B. 
Knowlton, neatly curbed and covered beside the Sandy 
River Railroad. We were fortunate to find the hospitable 
owner at the spring and hear from him the chemical analysis 
of the water and direct testimony to its curative qualities. 
The time of our drive was lengthened but made pleasanter 
by several calls on old friends at the roadside. 


Saturday, August 11. Rev. E. S. Small, of Livermore 
Falls and myself drove the fine horse of Mr. W. S, 
Treat, P. M., to ‘* The Norlands,” Livermore, Maine, 
the Washburn homestead whence have gone out many men 
of national reputation, ‘‘ Elibu ” whose last and best 
work was as consul to Paris during its siege; ‘‘ Israel ” 
for many years governor and representative in Congress 
from Maine and who remembered the American Peace 
Society in his will ; ‘*‘ Cadwallader” governor of Wiscon- 
sin and ‘*M. C.” a wealthy manufacturer of flour at 
Minneapolis ; ‘’ William D.” a college mate of mine mem- 
ber of Congress from Minnesota and a large owner and 
operator in timber lands ani railroads in the Northwest ; 
‘* Charles” author and U. S. Minister to the Argentine 
Republic, were all born upon this remote and unpeopled 
hill, which rises among beautiful ponds lying near the neigh- 
boring villages and overlooks a scene of mountain and 
valley unsurpassed in picturesqueness. There are two 
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substantial houses, one occupied in summer by William 
Pitt Washburn a son of ‘‘ Elihu,” a beautiful granite 
‘* library” the gift of the family to this community of 
farmers scattered among the hills. A clean white church 
crowns the height with its lofty spire. 


Sunday, August 11. At Livermore Falls, Maine, 
occupying the pulpit of Rev. E. S. Small the Baptist pas- 
tor. All persons, especially the G. A. R. Post, were 
invited to the evening service. This is a thriving village 
caused at first by the water power of the Androscoggin 
River which falls many feet in the course of two miles. 
The Otis Falls one mile above, are now utilized for manu- 
factures. They were owned and named for my grand- 
father Oliver Otis. The neat brick edifice of the Baptists 
was well filled and the cause of Peace had a sympathetic 
hearing. In 1862, July 4, Gen. Oliver Otis Howard 
addressed a great audience at this place, successfully 
pleading for volunteers His unhealed ‘‘ stump” gave 
unwonted emphasis to his words. He suffered the same 
evening from a fall which renewed the bleeding of his 
wound. How much more delightful these days of peace- 
ful week day industry and Sabbath worship. A soldier 
said, I want to see no more war. 

Rain fell in the morning and at the close of the Sunday 
School, where I taught a Bible class. But the little gem 
of a church was well filled at both services and an offering 
made to the cause of Peace. 


THE MAIDEN FISH TAMER. 
THOMAS C. UPHAM. 


A few years since I read in the newspapers that a little 
girl in the town of Hingham, in Massachusetts, had tamed 
the fishes in a small lake near her father’s residence. I 
came to the little girl’s home, which was near the small 
lake or pond. Knocking at the door, and making such 
apology as I was able for a visit so early, I remarked to 
the mother, that I had come for the purpose of seeing the 
fishes, over which her little daughter was said to have 
obtained a remarkable control. Readily accepting my 
explanations, she pointed to a place on the brink of the 
water, and said that her daughter would soon come down 
there. I had not stood there long before a little girl, ap- 
parently anxious not to detain me, came running down. 
Seating herself on a rock near the shore, she called aloud 
to the fishes; calling them sometimes by the names of 
their tribes, and sometimes by particular names, which 
she had given them. There was one, a large one, in which 
she was particularly interested, which she called Cato. 
But Cato either did not hear her, or was not in a hurry to 
come. She made an apology for the fishes, saying it was 
earlier than she had been in the habit of calling them, and 
that they had not yet left their places of slumber. 
But repeating still more loudly the invitation of her sweet 
voice, they soon began to make their appearance. The 
smaller ones came first, and then the larger ones of many 
varieties ; and at last Cato, who was a sort of king and 
counsellor in this finny congregation, came among them. 
Delighted with this renewed visit of their virgin queen, 
although they seemed to be conscious it was rather early 

in the morning, they thrust their heads above the water ; 
and she fed them from her hand. And I fed them also. 

Observing something peculiar at a little distance in the 
water, I was surprised to see two turtles making their 


beneath their dark hard shells. And I noticed that they 


late at this festival of love. One of them, as soon as they 
reached the shore, scrambled out of the water, and climbed 
upon the rock beside her, and she fed them both. I shall 
not easily forget this interesting scene ; this little episode 
of millenial humanity. 
Ob maiden of the woods and wave 

With footsteps in the morning dew! 
From oozy bed and watery cave 

The tenant of the lake who drew, 
Thy voice of love and mystery knew, 

ich makes old bards and prophets true. 


Tell us of that better day, 

When love shall rule the world again ; 
When crime and fraud shall pass away, 

And beast and bird shall dwell with men, 
When seas shall marry with the land, 

And fishes kiss a maiden’s hand. 


The iron age has dons its best 

With trump and sword and warriors slain; 
But could not tame the eagle’s nest 

Nor lead the lion by the mane; 
With all its strength and all its woe, 

There was an art it did not know. 


’T was fitting, that a maid like thee, 

In childhood’s bright and happy hour, 
Should teach the world the mystery, 

That white-rob'd innocence has power; 
That love the victory can gain, 

Which is not won by millions slain. 


BORING FOR GAS. 


Boring for gas is exactly like boring for oil, in all its 
workings ; but the after-operations of pumping and pack- 
ing, as in the case of some oil-wells to raise the oil, are 
not necessary in gas-wells. If the gas is there, it will 
come up of its own free will and accord, and come with 
a rush, blowing tools and everything else out of the 
well before it. Indeed, gas men would often be as glad 
to keep their treasure down as oil men are to get theirs 
up. The great pressure at which it is confined in the 
earth, and the corresponding ferce with which it escapes 
from the well, make it somewhat hard to manage or con- 
trol. This pressure is enormous—as high as five hundred 
pounds to the square inch in some cases where it has been 
gauged. In the great McGugin well, which was not 
gauged, the pressure is estimated to have reached eight 
hundred pounds to the square inch. Any attempt to con- 
fine the gas in this well for the purpose of measuring it, 
would doubtless have resulted in sending the iron casing 
flying from the well, or in producing other effects more 
startling and costly than satisfactory or agreeable. In- 
deed, until recently, no plan had been devised by which 
the flow of gas from a well could be stopped or reduced. 
The quantity of gas that escapes from some wells is enor- 
mous, but probably no correct estimate of it has yet been 
made. Where the gas is ‘‘ piped” away to mills and 
houses, all that comes from the well may be used; but if 
it is not all used, the remainder must be allowed to escape 
into the air. This is done at the regulator, where it is 
burned. It allows only just as much gas as is being 
burned in the town to go on through the pipes, and so re- 
duces to a proper and safe point the dangerously high 
pressure of the gas as it comes rushing along from the 
well. The temperature of the gas as it comes from the 


way towards her. Her voice of affection had penetrated 


wells is about forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 


came with great effort and zeal; as if afraid of being too - 
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THE BECKONING WEST. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Lost empires in Orient oceans are drowned; 

Not the Past, but the Future, comes up to be crowned. 
Wise men in the East with a great light were biest; 

It was Bethlehem’s Star, and it led to the West. 


It led to the West, and it greatened and glowed 

For apostles and martyrs, revealing the road— 

Still Westward—those pioneer-spirits must take, 

Who would bear on Christ’s gospel, and die for his sake. 


To His latter-day triumph the rich nations bring 
Their glory and honor; the earth knows her King. 
Our planet rolls into His light from afar; 

The true star of empire is Bethlehem’s Star. 


The Kingdom is His; bring Him beauty and youth, 
The trophies of learning, the treasures of truth! 
Never yet was a conquest of science complete 
Until it was laid at the Holy Child’s feet. 


His cradle is still in the West, as of old. 
Through the sunset press on, until sunrise unfold 
The light that was never on land or on sea, 

The light of His coming, the Life that shall be! 


ARBITRATION WAR’S SUBSTITUTE. 
BY WILLIAM M. EMERY. 


The following essay received the Philip C. Garrett prize 
open to the junior class of Bowdoin College of 1888. 


WOMAN VS. TIGER. 


In all the history of criminal and civil trials there is 
found none more unique in method than one described by 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton. It was the device of a barbaric 
king to try prisoners impartially. The accused entered 
an arena, leading from which were two doors, side by side. 
He was to walk up and open either of them. He could 
take his choice. A beautiful woman who should become 
his wife, would step forth to meet him if he were innocent 
but if guilty, a huge tiger would spring out and devour 
him. Sometimes the lady was behind one door, some- 
times behind the other. So, it was always fair enough 
for the man who was tried, and yet there was so much of 
chance in the method that it was extremely unfair. But 
the barbarians accepted such a tribunal, and abided by 
its impartial decisions. 

We to-day of the nineteenth century are not barbarians. 
This absurd lady or the tiger bar of justice can never do 
for us. Our enlightenment demands a court where justice 
can be meted out, not blindly and by chance, but intelli- 
gently, by wise and educated men. In every case, civil 
or criminal, petty or important, we leave our testimony 
and arguments with arbiters—either learned men of law or a 
competent jury of twelve citizens good and true—and 
decisions are quietly and calmly rendered. Our present 
high state of civilization will admit of no other manner 
of settling disputes or of proving prisoners guilty. We, 
in this age of light and reason, should deem it the height 
of folly and madness—of wickedness, even, to adopt 
the methods of ages of darkness and superstition. Trial 
by chance, trial by ordeal, trial by battle, in the case of 
individuals, have all passed away. 


NATIONAL ARBITERS. 
But it is one of the inconsistencies of our civilization 


that we cannot apply to nations what serves us for individ- 
uals. While we discountenance duels and all modes of 
personal combat to decide various questions, we encour- 
age the barbaric trial by battle for nations. 

We teach children that murder is the greatest wicked- 
ness they can commit, and then, curiously enough, instil 
into their minds that war is one of the noblest pursuits 
for humanity. But what is war except wholesale murder? 
What is it but duelling by states? Mr. Sumner has 
called it international lynch law. It certainly is nothing 
better. It merits the epithets absurd, infamous, uncivi- 
lized and unchristian. Could individual arbitration be 
extended until we should have international arbitration, 
then we should do away with the evils of war. Then 

‘* The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against its brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain!” 


The pernicious effects of war may be classified as moral 
and physical. Instead of inculcating a peaceful and 
humane spirit which the blessed Nazarene taught and 
exemplified, war engenders a love of strife and stimulates 
national ambition even at the awful cost of thousands of 
human lives. It makes us more like beasts than rational 
beings, created in the image of God. 


OUR LORD’S STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 


True humility is an essential attribute of Christianity. 
War does not teach this. The people of the victorious 
nation are proud and haughty; perhaps their successes, 
like those of Alexander, make them sigh for more worlds 
to conquer. The inhabitants of a subjugated territory may 
seem to possess humility; outwardly they may be sub- 
missive enough. They mast be, butin their hearts still 
burn the fires of hatred and revenge. And when fortune 
perhaps turns the scale, and the conquered become con- 
querors, they are swift to imitate their former oppressors. 
They forget and despise their subjection, and abound in 
pride and arrogance. No, war was never known to fos- 
ter humility nor any other of those cardinal christian vir- 
tues which are so blended with the holiest affections and 
the immortal hopes of mankind. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


We réad of the ‘‘pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war.” ‘* Glorious war”? Oh, rash misnomer! ‘Pomp 
and circumstance”? Oh, preverted use of language! 
Is it glorious, think you, to shoot down scores, hundreds, 
thousands of fellow men as if of no more value than so 
many brutes? Is it glorious to cause the peaceful fields 
of tillage, the beautiful cities and towns of the land, and 
even sometimes the green mounds and white stones of 
‘“* God’s acre” to run red with human blood? Military 
glory consists in causing bereavements. It desolates in- 
numerable firesides, and makes widows of wives and or- 
phans of children throughout the country. It tears from 
loving parents their first-born who ought to be the stay 
and comfort of their declining years. Is it glory, lask, to 
fill thousands of graves with the bodies of unknown sol- 
diers? It would seem that a walk through the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg would inspire, not feelings of 
glory, but rather of the deepest sadness. No indeed, 
death, devastation, destruction and desolation are not 
glory ; true glory brings exultation of spirit and there is 
too much depth of bitter woe in these. 

Eye witnesses of battles tell us there is but little 
“pomp and circumstance” in actual fighting. On the 
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other hand scenes terrible and revolting are witnessed. 
The air is heavy, and black with smoke. Mad ex- 
citement and dire confusion prevail. Men are wild with 
passion. Faces are blackened with powder, and gar- 
ments stained with blood and filth. Many lie mangled 
and dead, others suffering and dying from their 
wounds. Comrades cannot stop to heed them or minister 
to their wants, to put the cup of cold water to the parched 
lip, or to support the body writhing in the death agony. 
Shrieks and groans fill the air. The wild demon of car- 
nage reigns supreme and exults in his inhuman bloody 
work. Pomp and parade are certainly lacking. Nothing 
can be farther removed from them than the scenes of 
actual battle. 


THE PERILS OF PEACE. 


Not only while the conflict is actually raging, and we 
hear 
“ The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 
And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade,”’ 


but also when peace prevails, does war lay its heavy 
hand mercilessly upon the people. Millions of dollars 
are required annually to support armies and navies, to 
maintain coast defences, and to organize and equip militia, 
that the nation may be ever prepared fur a sudden war. 
Figures are tiresome reading at the best, so will not be 
detailed here, but long arrays can be marshalled to show 
that hundreds of times as much money is spent in the 
world today for death dealing war as is devoted to in- 
spiring, life giving education. Had the people received 
a higher moral education, made possible by the millions 
worse than wasted in war, the alleged necessity of war 
would exist no longer. 


‘“Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.”’ 


The arts and sciences all have to suffer for war’s sake. 
This is especially true in Europe, where today England, 
Germany, Russia, France and other states groan under 
the enermous weight of taxation necessary to support the 
military service. Those who labor are remorselessly 
ground down, deprived of the comforts and even necessi- 
ties of life by taxation or drafted into idle armies. Even 
in our own United States millions are poured out each 
year for the munitions of war. When the terrible scourge 
afflicts earth no more, all this money can go to the relief 
and elevation of thousands who are underpaid, under- 
clothed, underfed, and undereducated. 

From all this enormous outlay of men and money, both 
so precious, and by both of which inestimable benefits 
could be conferred on mankind, what is the outcome? 
Does the right win? Does justice govern? No. In 
barbarous times might made right, but that principle no 
longer obtains. Nor its converse: right does not make 
might in war. Would that it did! The weaker sur- 
renders to the stronger, and then? There is a gathering 
of statesmen of the opposing nations in some neutral city. 
They draw up a treaty in which the victors demand and 
the defeated concede. Possibly there are compromises. 
Why should not these negotiators meet and treat and 
compromise before the carnival of carnage began? In 
nine cases out of every ten just as good results would be 
accomplished, and at a cost inconceivably less. 


ANCIENT EXPERIMENTS. 

The ancients, though barbarians in many ways, yet 
showed their wisdom and civilization by trying at times 
to establish international courts of justice, the most logical 
and reasonable means of satisfying the grievances of 
states. History tells us of the Amphictyonic Council, 
the Achaean and Hanseatic Leagues, the League of the 
Rhine, the Helvetic Union, and the Grand Scheme of 
Henry IV. of France, all of which were working towards 
this noble end. We today could profitably pattern after 
our ancestors and form a confederation of Christian states. 
Great Britain and America have already taken steps for 
the amicable adjustment of difficulties by arbitration. 
Look at the result. Who can say that the Fisheries Treaty 
is not ten thousand times preferable to a Fisheries War? 

One strong argument for the abolition of war is the de- 
sire of warriors themselves that arbitration should become 
its substitute. Our great generals, our successful ones, 
such men as Grant, Sherman, Hancock, the Christian 
hero, Howard, and many others who won the battles of 
the Rebellion, are united in confessing the essential evil 
of war. They know its horrors and its inefficacy. They 
believe there is a better way. They see there is not a 
case where arbitration might not be successful. 


THE LAST DECADE. 


It is to be hoped that the dawn of another decade of 
this wonderful nineteenth century will see international 
arbitration firmly established all over the earth. The 
moral, economic, political, social, commercial, and religious 
interests of humanity demand that the question be urged 
on every side. The day is undoubtedly not far distant 
when in some central city there will be a great congress 
of nations, a mighty tribunal composed of the most eminent 
jurists and statesmen representing each empire, kingdom, 
and republic. They will have jurisdiction over all, and 
will give attention to the causes of war—tosuch matters as 
inalienable rights, crimes against humanity, improvements 
in the law of nations, commercial intercourse, naturalization 
and allegiance, contracts in relation to different countries, 
minorities and majorities, evidence, and law of domicile, 
measures for the relief of suffering nations, and settlements 
of all disputes. Precedent shows that such a congress is 
feasible. It is also eminently practicable. 


AN ELOQUENT QUOTATION. 


Our revered Upham has eloquently said, ‘‘ Such an as- 
sembly would be the most pleasing and decisive com- 
mentary on the purifying influences of the gospel, from 
which influences alone, as felt in the conduct of Christians, 
in conversation, and in the well-wrought issues of the 
press, it would result. It would present itself as an ob- 
ject, fitted to enlist the regards of all men. The philo- 
sopher would mark it, and pronounce it good. The 
Christian in all countries, from his home on Alpine heights, 
and from his dwelling-place in the humble valley, in the 
secret chambers of religious meditation, and in the com- 
panies of the noisy and restless world, would turn his eye 
to this grand assembly, and feel that prophecy is fulfilled. 

“ But the congress of nations is not a silent assembly ; 
it speaks to the sight, but it speaks to the ear also. And 
in what a voice! With what depths of research and 
learning ! With what profound and harmonious eloquence ! 
England sends her Fox and Pitt, her Cannings and 
Broughams; France, her Foys and Manuels and Con- 
stants; Prussia, her Hardenberg ; regenerated Spain, her 
Arguelles, and our own beloved America, her Franklins 
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and Jeffersons, her Madisons and Marshalls. Would not 
such an assembly command the attention of the world; 
that broad interested world, which they would have for 
their audience! Would not the voice of war, always ready 
to break out in threatenings and blood, grow silent at their 
frown! Would not wisdom emanate from their lips, which 
would enlighten the obscurities of public law, and spread 
an effulgence over the too long perplexed and darkened 


pathway of nations! As in ancient times, distinct and 


powerful communities resorted to the senate of Rome for 
the settlement of their difficulties. we should now see 
nations, powerful in arts and in arms, resorting to them 
for their advice ; but they would come toa purer and more 
exalted tribunal. Their jarring differences are settled ; 
their drawn swords are returned to the scabbard ; and they 
go back to their hills and valleys, their vines and their fig 
trees ; and beside the cool fountain and the overarching 
shade, and around the domestic hearth, no longer visited 
by sudden and cruel alarms, they celebrate the dominion 
of peace and the triumph of universal justice.” * 


Brunswick, Me., June 1, 1888. 


* Prof. Thomas C. Upham, D. D. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


As to his private character his pastor writes in the 
Independent. 

For some time before the war, Mr. Harrison was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, and after his return from 
the army was for a number of years, up to his election as 
United States senator, the teacher of the Congregational 
Bible class for men. So successful was he in this work 
that he drew to the class a large number of young men 
active in business and professional life. I meet among 
the officers and members of the churches of different de- 
nominations in the city not a few who speak with enthu- 
siasm of the instruction and the inspiration to a true life 
they received while members of that class. He has prac- 
tised family prayer now for more than a third of a century. 
Mrs. Harrison is also active in religious and charitable 
work, and for a number of years had charge of the pri- 
mary department of the Sunday school. 


KINDNESS TO WORKMEN. 


A remarkable scene was witnessed at Lowell, Mass., 
June 21, when the directors of the Boot Cotton Mill 
made public expression of their appreciation of the fifty 
years’ faithful service of Miss Norcross as an employee, 
presenting her a check for $100, with the assurance that 
when her days of labor were over they would still retain 
an interest in her welfare. The agent of the mill, who 
had so often passed by as she was at work, added to this 
gift another, that of a beautiful gold watch. How full of 
pathos such an incident is, and, withal, how refreshing 
after hearing so frequently of strikes, lock-outs, black- 
lists, boycotts and riots, all of which are in reality phases 
of industrial war! We observe here fidelity on the part 
of the employee, and on the part of the company a watch- 
ful sympathy and appreciation. Both seem to recognize 
the fact, so often overlooked, that the true interests of 
the laborer and of the employer are identical. 


ONE OF THE SIGNERS. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


{In memory of Governor Josiah Bartlett; a signer of the great 
declaration; read simultaneously on the unveiling of his statue 
at his birthplace, Amesbury, Mass., and at the celebration of the 
national independence at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., 
July 4, 1888.] 


O storied vale of Merrimac! 
Rejoice thro’ all thy shade and shine, 
And, from his century’s sleep, call back 
A brave and honored son of thine! 


Unveil his effigy between 
The living and the dead to-day; 
The fathers of the Old Thirteen 
Shall witness bear as spirits may; 


Unseen, unheard, his compeers, 
The shades of Lee 

Wise Franklin, reverend with his years, 
And Carroll lord of Carrolton! 


Be thine henceforth a pride of place 
Beyond thy namesake’s o’er the sea, 

Where scarce a stone is left to trace 
The holy house of Amesbury, 


A prouder memory lingers round 
e birthplace of thy true man here, 
Than that which haunts the refuge found 
By Arthur’s mythic Gwenevere. 


The plain deal table where he sat, 
And signed a nation’s title deed, 

Is dearer now to fame than that ~ 
Which bore the scroll of Runnymede, 


Long as on Freedom’s natal morn, 
Shall ring the Independence bells, 

= children’s children yet unborn 
hall hear the tale his image tells. 


In that great hour of destiny 

Which tried the souls of sturdiest stock; 
Who knew the end alone must be 

A free land or a traitor’s block, 


Awmidst those picked and chosen men 
Than his, who here first drew his breath, 
No firmer fingers held the pen 
That wrote for liberty or death. 


Not for their hearths and homes alone, 
But for the world, the deed was done; 
On all the winds, their thought has flown, 

Thro’ all the circuit of the sun. 


We trace its flight by broken chains, 
By songs of grateful labor still, 
To-day, in all her holy fanes, 
It rings the bells of freed Brazil ! 


O hills that watched his boyhood’s home, 
O earth and air that nursed him, give, 
In this memorial semblance, room 
To him who shall its bronze outlive! 


And thou, O land he loved, rejoice 

That, in the countless years to come, 
Whenever freedom needs a voice, 

These sculptured lips shall not be dumb! 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
BOSTON, AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
ROWLAND B. HOWARD, . . .  Eprror. 


OUR FORMER SECRETARY. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church at Winthrop, Mass., 
was crowded at the morning service July 8, which was 
arranged especially for the aged people of the town. An 
address, prepared by Rev. H. C. Dunhan, giving inter- 
esting reminiscences of his experience and observation 
during the fifty years of his ministry, was listened to 
with deep attention. All the services were appropriate 
to the occasion. The floral tributes to Mr. Dunham, who 
is now totally blind, were especially worthy of mention. 


UNITED CHRISTIANS. 


The great Missionary Convention, in London, open- 
ing June 10th, which celebrated the centenary of 
modern missions, has fitly been succeeded by the 
Mildmay Conference, where three thousand Christian 
workers met to wait on God and to confer together 
as to progress in life, and walk, and work. 

They came from all denominations. Thirty-two years 
ago it was thought a perilous thing to ask Churchmen and 
Nonconformists to meet on one platform to speak one to 
another concerning the kingdom of God. 

Following the above, the Pan-Presbyterian and Pan- 
Anglican or ‘‘ Lambeth’’ Conventions make this a re- 
markable season in the religious world. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PARIS. 


M. Passy, the President of the Paris Peace Society, isa 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies. He moved 
June 14, in the Committee of the Chamber that the 
Government be requested to enter into a perpetual treaty 
with the United States for the settlement by arbitration 
of disputes that may arise between that country and 
France. ‘The resolution was referred to the appropriate 
committee. 


A PURPOSE OF PEACE. 


A private letter of the dead Kaiser Frederick which has 
just come to light, reveals that he had one object upper- 
most in his heart. It was a settlement of the Alsace- 
Lorraine question. For months, perhaps years, his whole 
mind had been given to this problem. Had he lived he 
would have tried the experiment of giving Alsace-Lorraine 
virtual home rule, with Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
as Governor. Then, maybe, we might have seen the re- 
alization of a grander dream. ‘‘Germany would have 
been delivered from the cancer which has been eating 
away her life since 1870, even as I shall, perhaps, be freed 
from the cancer which is eating into my throat.” So 
wrote Frederick. With Alsace-Lorraine independent there 
would have been an end of the deadly feud between the 
Gaul and Teuton. Europe would have been disarmed, 
and peace and good-will would have reigned on earth. 


A BETTER WAY. 


A tramp named William Smith kidnapped a little girl 
of 5 at Peryn Park, Penn. She was found almost dead 


from exposure. A mob of 1000 assembled and threatened 
to lynch the old man. Wiser counsels prevailed; and the 
whole crowd joined in a prayer and praise meeting for the 
recovery of the child. The man was brought into the 
presence of the child, who identified him. She says he 
put his hand over her mouth and earried her away. Smith 
was brought to jail in Lancaster. 


OLD SOLDIERS IN PRISON. 


At the request of Rev. Mr. Hill, Chaplain of the 
San Quentin prison, San Francisco, Gen. O. O. Howard 
addressed 1200 of the prisoners on a recent Sabbath. 
His subject was ‘‘ Fight the good fight of faith.” Gen. 
H. writes, ‘‘I never had better attention, they listened 
as if hungry to hear the truth. Quite a number of m 
former soldiers have landed there. They showed iio 
emotion as they shook my hand after the service. One 
could only say ‘‘Second division, second corps!”, and 
burst into a flood of tears.” . 


REVIVAL OF THE DUEL. 


The recent disgusting and disgraceful encounter in an 
obscure spot near Paris, of Gen. Boulanger, the revolu- 
tionist leader in the French army, and M. Floquet, a 
leading member of the government, whom Gen. Boulanger 
had challenged for words used in debate in the Assembly, 
recalls disagreeably things which good men would like to 
forget. The duel of Graves of Kentucky, and Cilley of 
Maine, in which Graves murdered Cilley, complicity with 
which lost Henry Clay the presidency in 1844, is still 
fresh in the memory of elderly people. Reaction from 
the southern sentiment on this subject was so decided 
that Washington has been comparatively free in recent 


years from these cruel and barbarous practices. Even — 


the terrible excitement previous to the civil war and the 
bitterness that the war itself engendered were not mighty 
enough to overcome the moral repugnance which duelling 
excites in all decent men. . 

By English law duelling is murder. American law is 
similar. A law to the same purpose has been introduced 
nto the French Assembly. 

J - of our amazement, then, when Senator Blair 
(of all men) after replying in debate to certain insulting 
words of Senator Butler of South Carolina, declared, ac- 
cording to an apparently reliable report, that under cer- 
tain circumstances he would fight a duel. He confesses 
the essential barbarity of the ‘‘code of honor.’”” He ad- 
mits also the immorality of a duel. He cannot of course 
deny its anti-Christian character. His excuse for pro- 
fessing himself willing to do this wrong is that he wishes 
to vindicate the northern character from accusations of 
cowardice and to prevent future assaults upon northern 
men, made on account of their indisposition to fight. 

Need we say that this argument is weak and untenable. 
However its utterance may have advanced the senator of 
New Hampshire in the estimation of the pugilistic politi- 
cians, it will only grieve the great, brave heart of this 
nation, that bled to abolish slavery and maintain the 
Union. Did the South need a demonstration of physical 
courage? It has had it. 

North and South need nothing so much as a demonstra- 
tion of that moral courage which prefers abuse, persecu- 
tion, and even martyrdom, to doing wrong. If duelling 
is not wrong, nothing is. Why not stand by this testi- 
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mony as some stood by their testimony against slavery? 
To fight a duel is as positively and indisputably incon- 
sistent in a Christian as it is to get drunk, or to bea 
polygamist. 

We prefer to believe that Senator Blair has been mis- 
reported. At any rate his sober second thought would 
never permit him to favor a duel under any circumstances. 


THE COMING PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Gen. Wm. B. Franklin and Mr. Somerville P. Tucker 
have respectively qualified as commissioner-general and 
assistant commissioner-general to represent the United 
States at the Paris exposition of 1889, and have established 
theiroffice at No. 35 Wall street, New York. Notification 
has been given the Department of State tothe Governors of 
the several States and Territories that their people may 
assist in the proper representation of the products of our 
industries and national resources. The several executive 
departments of the government have also been requested 
to take such measures as may be necessary for an exhibit 
from each of them. The commission has received official 
communications, pamphlets and circulars from the French 
authorities and will, as soon as possible, invite applications 
for space from American exhibitors, giving them, at the 
same time, full information as to the manner of preparing 
and forwarding exhibits, the date when they must be ready, 
and all other needed details. The exposition opens May 
5, and closes Oct. 31, 1889. 

The American Peace Society has been invited to send 
delegates to a World’s Peace Congress to be held during 
the above mentioned exposition, and has appointed a com- 
mittee to respond to the invitation and prepare for the 
occasion. 


NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS. 


‘¢The Republican Convention was composed of eight 
hundred and twenty delegates. It was estimated that 
two hundred thousand persons were attracted to Chicago 
by the occasion. Like the Democratic Convention in St. 
Louis a fortnight previous, this assembly was in no sense 
representative of the Christianity of the nation. Ameri- 
can Christians are temperate, generally practicing the law 
of total abstinence. Both these conventions brought a 
roaring trade to local saloons, and State delegations car- 
ried with them immense supplies of intoxicants. In one 
corner of the room occupied by the California delegation 
to Chicago as its head quarters were piled “two hundred 
and fifty cases of wines, a number of cases of assorted 
liquors, several brands of brandies, and four barrels of 
claret, port and sherry.” The delegation which left New 
York City with Sheridan Shook, the brewer and wholesale 
liquor dealer at its head, was equally well supplied. 
American Christianity still has some respect for the Sab- 
bath. Large numbers of the State delegations to both 
these National Conventions traveled thither on the Sab- 
bath. The dispatches tell of one special train of thirteen 
cars which left New York for Chicago on Sabbath morning, 
heavily stocked with liquors which, however, were ex- 
hausted at Detroit. From that point they violated the 
Sabbath law all through Michigan, in some cases detaining 
the train long enough to induce hotel-keepers to open up 
closed bars and supply their wants.” 

The above statement we read in the Caristian Srares- 


alienate from them the confidence of the best men, no 
matter how much they may approve of their principles or 
their nominees. We trust that the statements, made up 
evidently from sensational dispatches in the daily papers, 
are overdrawn and untrue. 

The suspension of the rules and the adoption of a re- 
solution in favor of ‘‘ all wise efforts to promote tempe- 
rance and morality” relieves the closing scene a little. 
It was a very small concession to the decent and temper- 
ate portion of the Republican party. 


RE-ELECTION OF JONATHAN CHACE TO THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


We are gratified as is the Peacemaker to find this ad- 
vocate ef peace principles elected again and by a very 
large majority, to represent the State of Rhode Island in 
the Senate of the United States. A recent letter of his is 
as follows :— 

Hon. Jonn W. Davis, Governor of the State of Rhode 

Island, Providence, R. I.: 

Respected Friend :—I have thy valued favor of the 7th 
inst., enclosing the petition to the President of the United 
States, signed by thyself and sundry other eminent citi- 
zens of the State of Rhode Island. I shall take great 
pleasure in presenting it at the earliest moment, not only 
on account of the distinguished consideration due to the 
signers, but because I feel a very deep and abiding inter- 
est in the great subject to which it relates. No one 
question which could come within the purview of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departmentof this Government is 
fraught with so great and far-reaching interest as this. 
For myself I would be glad to see it, and think it should 
be broadened so as to cover not only the relations between 
this country and Great Britain, but those of all the nations 
of the earth. 

I am, very respectfully, etc., 
JONATHAN CHACE. 


EXPOSITION OF THE THREE AMERICAS. 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs will report a 
bill providing for a permanent exposition of the three 
Americas in Washington D. C. city in 1892, the 400th 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. It provides for a Government Board of nine 
directors to formulate a plan for carrying out the proposed 
exposition, which plan is to include the appointment of an 
Advisory Board of sixty-two members, one member to be 
selected by the Governor of each State and Territory and 
one by the Executive of each of the sixteen independent 
American nations. It is proposed that two permanent 
exhibitions be held, one by the States and Territories, and 
the other by the Three Americas. The bill appropriates 
$25,000 to defray the expenses of the Board of Directors. 


—A note from our President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, dated 
Falmouth, Mass., Aug. 3, after alluding to various mat- 
ters under consideration of the society, conveys the fol- 
lowing gratifying personal intelligence : 

‘* The wound (surgical) is daily healing. My general 
health is excellent through the ministration a kind Prov- 
idence has created for me. My situation as to pure sea 


MAN with unalloyed pain. Such conventions as it describes 


air is truly delightful and invigorating.”’ 
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AN INTERESTING RELIC. 


We print in its original form the following extract from a 
newspaper published in Hallowell, Maine, in 1813, during 
the last war with Great Britain. It expresses what some 
good people felt in America seventy-five years ago. It 
was handed us by a lady of 83, who then lived in Kenne- 
bee county, Me. Her father took the Advocate : 


“POETRY. 


For the AMERICAN ADVOCATE. 


Invocation to returning PEACE. 


SWEET Peace, return! thy wonted bliss restore, 
Bid War’s insatiate scourge prevail no more ; 
Sheathe the dread sword that deals destruction round, 
And every ear salute with ep wy sound! 

Ob! bid oppression from each land retire, 
Columbia’s sons with Halcyon bliss inspire; 
Remove the mis’ry of domestic woes, 

And hush the tumult of contending foes! 

Let each, with Patriot zeal, all strife disown, 
Be one their wishes, and their labors one! 

The Widow’s tears, her sad corroding care, 

The Orphan’s sigh, assist this ardent prayer; 
May he on whom propitious fortune smiles, 
Relieve that breast which adverse fate beguiles! 
May virtue’s impulse ah a move, 

To acts of goodness, UNIVERSAL LOVE! ” 


**#* 


TEMPERANCE AT THE POLLS. 


After the most exciting local option fight ever known 
in Missouri, the prohibitionists of Independence, a county 
seat and the oldest town in Missouri, won a great victory 
June 27, carrying the election by more than 290 majority, 
and ending the sale of liquor for four years. Women 
were everywhere, at the polls, at the lunch stands and on 
street corners, wearing silk badges and with ‘‘ dry” bal- 
lots in their hands. Girls stood at the polls, and at every 
voting place was a banner on which was inscribed 
‘* Temperance beaux or no beaux at all.” Free dinners 
were served at the polling places. , 

Hundreds of children carried banners through the streets 
and about the voting precincts. Some of these were in- 
scribed: ‘* Sow whiskey ballots and reap drunken boys,” 
Young men keep you record clean —J. B. Gough,” 
‘+ Rum, revenue, rags,” ‘‘ Rum ruins the reason,” ‘* Vote 
as you pray,’ For God, home and native land.’’ The 
legend ** We can’t vote, but we can suffer,” was carried 
by the women in a parade, and occupied a prominent 
place in each ward precinct. 

Many of the best people of the town were interested in 
the contest, and it was no infrequent sight to see young 
girls with horse and phaeton covered with streamers 
bringing in young gentlemen to vote for local option. 

In the First Ward, where there was a large colored 
population, it was expected there would be a large ‘‘ wet” 
majority, but both sides worked hard here and the ‘‘ drys” 
gained a great victory. It was here, the fight centred, 
and there the women stood all day, even though the 
weather was unpleasant. The Mormon church, which has 
more than a hundred voters, voted unanimously in favor 
of prohibition. The temperance people had a grand cele- 
bration at night. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REPUBLIC. 
EMORY J. HAYNES, D.D. 


After our attempt to establish international arbitration 
we found that we needed an international court. Such a 
court means a code of settled international law; hence 
the present vigorous European-American Association. 

We now plainly see, from this side of the ocean, that 
our next need is to awaken the hope of an ultimate Fed- 
eration of Nations, so far, at least, as supervision of the 
international code is concerned. A representative legis- 
lative body, if you please. This is not so bold a dream 
as may at first appear. If we can bring our minds to 
think of an international court, organized after the anal- 
ogy of the United States Superior Court, the judicial 
power between our small states,—and this is, as I under- 
stand it, the hope of Mr. Field, Sir Travers Twiss, 
Bluntschli, Lavaleye, John Stuart Mill, and many others, 
—it does not seem a very great step in advance, to our 
American eyes, to a Federal legislative body: a common- 
wealth of nations, as we are a commonwealth of towns 
and states. 

A court would, of necessity, find, in this swiftly mut- 
able age, constant need of new interpretations. Delib- 
eration upon the meaning of law is next door to recom- 
mendation of change and additions. The demands of 
commerce would exact at least recommended changes. 
These changes in the code could, of course, be brought 
about by the slow methods of treaty, after deliberation 
and enactment by the respective home congress or parlia- 
ment. But would it not be feasible to allow enactment 
by the international court itself? Would not the eager age 
demand it as more expeditious? It was once the fond 
expectation of jurists and publicists that the need of pro- 
tracted sessions of legislative bodies would cease; in- 
stead of which the tendency is the other way, the legis- 
latures of small states, like Massachusetts for instance, 
rivaling those of the republic in length. Not less, but 
more law is the tendency of our modern complex life. 
It is safe at least to assert that the now-hoped-for inter- 
national court will at once materially increase the law- 
making demand on the congress or parliament of each 
high contracting party. 

ittle by little, such a court must therefore be loaded 
with decree-making, which is law-making. Who dare say 
into what stupendous and capital powers such a body then 
might grow? It would prevent all wars. The cumbrous 
and slow-moving treaty-making machine would be rele- 
gated to the limbo of old furniture. The copyright, the 
patent and the right of conscience would at ence spring 
up, full-armed creatures of the Common Father as they 
are. The ludicrous ‘*Canada-business” of criminals, big 
or little, would pass at once into the joke-books of old 
history. The everlasting bother of ‘‘ legalizing” a valid 
marriage of one civilized country by going through certain 
forms in a sister country—what a farce, in the nineteenth 
century, is this!—would be over. The type would be 
that of the best, of course. The Anglo-Saxon home 
would be the authoritative form for all the peoples held 
in this sublime federation. 

And may we not say that the now universally acknowl- 
edged dominance of the English-speaking races, with their 
cousins, the Germans, points unerringly in the direction of 
such a league of these peoples? Their intercourse is now 
swift as lightning and strong as steam. Their national func- 
tional life is much the same. Their ideas are common as 
their books, beginning with the Book of books, and their 
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press are common, each to the other. Their commercial 
affiliations are so well-nigh irrefragible that war between 
them is hoarsely forbidden by a voice that is the most 
powerful on earth to-day, the mighty and distressed roar 
of the dollar. England and this Republic are actually 
more intimate, by every possible tie of kinship, than New 
York and Maryland just one hundred years ago this 
month, when the Empire state entered into the constitu- 
tional compact. The ‘greyhounds of the Atlantic” will 
yet surpass themselves: with tbe electric motor fully de- 
veloped, the sea will cease to divide us by appreciable 
time. 

In fact, young people who read this, an international 
government must come in your day. The American idea, 
one composed of many, is inevitable. As well expect a 
locust tree which yeu have planted in your conservatory 
to respect your glass roof and remain pretty and small. 
If a republic is good for thirteen colonies, it is for fifty 
states. If it is good for half, it is for all this con- 
tinent. Christendom will yet attempt it and succeed in 
uniting us all. It is a great point gained to familiarize 
the popular mind with a thought. No one can tell what 
youthful champion may hear and rise up to lead on. In 
the Romish Church, to be sure, the dream of universality 
is old. Among ambitious Alexanders and Tamerlanes 
and Napoleons the dream of universal empire is old. 
Our dream, universal peace, is no longer new, thank God. 
A world-wide Republic seems startling new. The gov- 
ernment of all the people, by all the people and for all 
the people, this will seem less and less a dream as years 
pass, for God means it. ‘The difficulties are man’s; the 
power is our Father’s. It is helped on by every new 
band that manufactory slips on a wheel. It is brought 
nearer by every cosmopolitan invention, like the telephone, 
which is both German and American ; by every great book 
like Tolstoi’s or Mrs. Stowe’s. It is prophesied by every 
missionary endeavor, whether Judson’s or Rgmabai’s. 
It is sounded in the hymns of vast modern pan-Christian 
conventions, now sO common as scarce to attract atten- 
tion. We are already one, throughout christendom, by 
the unwritten law of what is kind and what is cruel, what 
is good and what is evil. The Christ who prayed ‘that 
they may be one” is even now being answered in his 
holy wish. Help on the Federation of the nations. 

Tremont TEMPLE, Boston. 


Boulanger cut his own throat with Floquet’s sword 
This is so whether he live or die. He lived by the sword 
and will perish by the sword. He can not survive the 
rediculous situation into which his vanity greater than his 
judgment and his ambition far mightier than his intellect 
have allured him. It is all the more inglorious because 
there is every evidence that Boulanger arranged the affair 
deliberately, and, long before even the scene in Parliament, 
had determined on a personal encounter and the murder 
of Floquet.—Detroit Free Press. 


RESURGAM. 
Though the bivouac of age may put ice in our veins, 
And no fibre of steel in our sinew remains ; 
Though the comrades of yesterday’s march are not here, 
And the sunlight seems pale and the branches are sear— 
Though the sound of our cheering dies down to a moan, 
We shall find our lost youth when the trumpet is blown. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


GETTYSBURG. 
WILL H. THOMPSON. 


God lives! He f the iron will 

That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
The heights for Freedom’s battlement 


Where floats her flag in triumph still! 


Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 


The pages of her battle years, 
leanlion all her fallen sons! 


The reunion of Union and Confederate soldiers at 
Gettysburg on the first, second and third days of this 
month, being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the memor- 
able battle, was a repetition on a larger scale of the similar 
exercises a year ago, which we reported somewhat fully 
at that time. History affords no parallel to these gather- 
ings, on the field of their bloodiest conflict, of the surviv- 
ors of two great armies, all accepting and rejoicing in the 
results of the struggle as there decided. One incident 
deserves to be specially recorded. One of the clergymen 
who led in prayer, closed with the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The soldiers of the two armies took up the 
words with him, and a secular paper says: ‘‘As it rolled 
across the vast lawn, the sound was like the roar of dis- 
tant cannon or the beating of the surf on a rocky coast.” 
More than anything else, it is our common Christianity, 
our common relation to the one Father in Heaven, which 
is healing the wounds made by war, and cementing the 
bonds of peace and amity between the hostile sections of 
our common country.—Christian Statesman. 


—It is a little confusing, to one who is taught to look 
upon the peoples of Europe as Christian nations, to find 
such statistics as the following, which are in the English 
blue book for the year of grace 1888; Battleships: Eng- 
land 49; France, 30; Italy, 21; Germany, 13; Russia, 
9; Cruisers: England, 87; France, 67; Germany, 29; 
Russia, 25; Italy, 21. Torpedo vessels and boats: Eng- 
land, 176; France, 140; Italy, 138; Russia, 97; Ger- 
many, 96.—Congregationalist. 


SENATE DEBATE ON ARMY EXPENSES. 


Mr. Gorman, of Maryland: 

Senator Hawley’s amendment proposed to place $6,300,- 
000 in the hands of the Ordnance Bureau, a system which 
he regarded as vicious, and sure to result in disaster. 
The experience in England and Russia was adverse to 
such a system—the report to the English Parliament as to 
the operations at Woolwich Arsenal showing that the 
Government itself could not properly make guns with 
economy and efficiency. He denounced the Ordnance 
Department as affected with dry rot. There was not a 
man in it, he said, who had ever permitted an inventor 
of the country to bring his invention to perfection. The 
Ordnance Bureau as it is now, and as it would be under 
the amendment, was the graveyard of American genius 
and enterprise. It had destroyed every man who had in- 


vented a new gun. 
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Senator Hawley, of Conn. : 


It was now thirteen years since one dollar had been 
spent in the construction of coast defences. It had been 
two or three years since there had been money enough to 
paint an old carriage, or gun, or to cut the grass on the 
glacis of a fort. The United States land forces had but 
one modern siege gun, and even that had not yet been ac- 
cepted, but was at the proving ground. 

Mr. Hawley stated, in reply to a question, that with the 
appropriation of five million dollars, two hundred and 
seventy guns would be constructed, but that it would take 
five or six years to expend the money. 


Senator Plumb, of Kansas : 


Mr Plumb suggested that the gun of the future would 
not be made of the steel at all, but of a metal composed 
of iron and aluminum in combination, aluminum being a 
universal metal contained in all clays, and being lighter, 
more ductile and with more tensile strength than iron or 
steel. He predicted that if the proposed plan was adopted 
it would be abandoned within five years, and said that 
one shot from the pneumatic dynamite gun would do more 
damage than a thousand shots fired from the best guns 
whose propelling power was powder. 

Mr. Stewart asked how it would be if the United States 
should be at war to-morrow. 

How would it be, was the reply, if the stars should fall? 
We should catch larks. The man does not live who will 
hear the first hostile shot jired on the American coast. 


Senator Cockrell: 


Mr. Cockrell spoke sarcastically of the frenzy exhibited, 
as he said, by the Senators from Connecticut and Nevada. 
He could almost imagine British redcoats coming down 
from the skies, landing on American soil, driving back 
the timid Yankees and levying contributions on American 
cities. 

They burned this capital once, Mr. Hawley suggested. 

Yes, they burned this capital once, said Mr. Cockrell, 
and they regret it to this day. 

*¢ So do we,’”’ was Mr. Hawley’s laconic rejoinder. 

«No, sir,” said Mr. Cockrell, ‘‘we do not regret it. 
I do not regret it. The American people do not regret 
it.” He said that the American people feared nobody ; 
that it worshiped at the shrine of an everlasting, Almighty 
Jehovah, and not at that of any single Power on earth, or 
of all of them combined ; that the talk about the necessity 
for fortifications was not only womanly but childish. 

The Senator from Nevada might have no fear. He 
would never see a foreign power levying contributions 
upon San Francisco, New York, Charleston, Mobile, Gal- 
veston, or any other city of the United States. As to 
Canada, the militia of the border States could take care 
of her, and do it in a very short time. If Canada should 
cross the border in hostile array, every solitary foot of 
that country would be under the power and jurisdiction 
of the United States within sixty days. It would not be 
even a skirmish, and as to Great Britain, a war with the 
United States would be the death knell of that power, and 
her statesmen knew it! ! 


—What drunkenness is to the Anglo-Saxon licen- 
tiousness is to the Turk. Utter ruin, physical and mental, 
follow the practice of either vice. 


A NEW AND NEEDED REFORM. 


Address of Hon. Timothy B. Hussey, at a Prohibition 
Convention in North Berwick, York Co., Maine. 


Mr. Hussey ably discussed the Temperance issue in 
politics and condemned the action of the old parties. He 
then proceeded to eloquently state an issue which every 
party platform in America ought to include. 

A great scare is just now trying to be raised over our 
defenceless sea coasts. Politicians urge upon us the 
necessity of expending millions npon millions for military 
armaments and naval equipments; but what are they 
doing to protect us from the foes already within our bor- 
ders? History shows us that the greatest nations of an- 
tiquity were destroyed not by foreign foes, but by domes- 
tic vices. The present condition of Europe, with its vast 
standing armies, is showing to the world to-day how in- 
effectual as a means for preserving peace are great mili- 
tary establishments. The very means intended to avert 
war are found to be the prime cause of war. 

The words of our Saviour are, ‘*Put up thy sword,” 
and hence it.is in accordance with this divine command 
that we declare in our prohibition platform, ‘*That arbi- 
tration is the Christian, wise and economic method of 
settling national disputes.” 

Some of our great soldiers, like Grant and Sheridan, 
have declared that wars must soon cease and yield to 
peaceful arbitration. Gen. Sheridan, now lying danger- 
ously ill at Nonquitt, said, at a meeting in Philadelphia 
last year to celebrate the centennial of the Constitution, 
‘There is one thing you should appreciate and that is the 
improvement in guns and in the material of war, in dyna- 
mite and other explosives, and in breach-loading guns, is 
rapidly bringing us to a period when war will be elimi- 
nated from history, when we can no longer stand up and 
fight each other, and when we will have to resort to some- 
thing else. Now what will that ‘something else’ be?” 
It will be arbitration. He then adds, “I mean what I 
say when I express the belief that any of those here 
present who may live until the next centennial will find 
that arbitration will rule the whole world.” 

In regard to coast defences, Andrew Carnegie, address- 
ing his Republican friends, used the following language: 
‘*When nations provide themselves with arms ostensibly 
for defence, offence travels not far in the rear, accom- 
panies it as a shadow does substance. Shakespeare tells 
us— 

‘How oft the means to do ill deeds 

Makes ill deeds done.’ 
I beseech my fellow Republicans to leave to the monarch- 
ies of the Old World the folly and the crime of building 
and maintaining these vast engines of destruction, the 
mere possession of which tends to make war between na- 
tions which would otherwise have remained at peace. 
Men and brothers, let us see to it that our Representatives 
do not tarnish our record by stripping the Republic of 
majestic robes of golden Peace and arraying her in the 
panoply of barbarous war.” 

-The watchword of every patriotic Prohibitionist should 
be—‘‘ Millions for education, not one cent for war.” 

‘*Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 


—It was well that the sword of Floquet had not cut the 
windpipe of Boulanger—a cyclone would have ensued.— 
Presbyterian. 
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ULTIMA VERITAS. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and torsed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt. 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right ; 
That it is not good to lie ; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind ; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find ; 


That the rulers must obey! 

That the givers shall increase ; 
That duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace ; 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That co is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side ; 


And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a Love that is better than fate ; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see him ; and I will wait. 


THE RED CROSS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Into the shell-shattered city of Strasburg, on the morn- 
ing after its capitulation to the Grand Duke of Baden, 
there walked unguarded, unattended, save by a maid, a 
slight delicate woman in a dark, plain dress, with a scarlet 
cross wrought in her sleeve above the elbow. Through the 
battalions of conquering troops which guarded the city 
she went fearlessly, unchallenged and unmolested, and 
the sentinels on the ramparts grounded their muskets as 
she touched the scarlet symbol on her arm, and hurried 
past them over the heaps of dead and dying, into the 
heart of the stricken city. She found famine, fire, terror, 
a shattered city surrendering through hunger, its hospi- 
tals filled with wounded women and children, its streets 
swarming with half-naked, half-starved, frenzied people, 
a city whose ablebodied men were all in the conscripted 
ranks of the French army or in the prisons of Germany. 

Through the instrumentality of the stranger, in forty 
days the hungry were fed, the sick healed, and the naked 


clothed. Boxes of supplies came by hundreds into the| po: 


city, marked ever with the scarlet symbol she wore ; 
money poured into her treasury faster than she could 
spend it, and scores of brave nurses and heroic assistants 
gathered about her. White hands that had never known 
labor bound the scarlet badge on their arms, and the 


proudest ladies of Germany, under the sign of the crim- 
son cross, went down to the help and succor of the city 


‘plenty of money.” 


which their troops had conquered. Indeed, so abundant 
were the offerings of clothing that a message was sent to 
the Empress, ‘You are making paupers of Strasburg with 
your generosity; send me material rather than clothing, 
that I may hire them made up here, and thus create an 
industry for the people.” The material was sent, and 
twice each week hundreds of women went to her door 
with baskets on their arms to receive their work, for 
which they were abundantly paid. Forty thousand neatly 
fashioned garments of assorted sizes were packed in boxes 
stamped with the scarlet cross. 

The Commune had fallenin Paris. The crash of the 
column Vendome still thrilled in the startled air. The 
flames of the Hotel de Ville lit the city with the lurid light. 
The streets were reeking with blood, and the air was 
heavy with the groans of the dying. 

Suddenly there appeared the same vision of mercy that 
came to the need of Strasburg, Pale, dust-covered, 
travel-worn, and well nigh exhausted, for she had walked 
seven miles into the city (90,000 horses having been eaten 
by the people, none were left for transportation). The 
German troops outside the city detained her with no 

uestions when they caught the gleam of the scarle cross. 

rdons of French soldiers guarding the streets lowered 

their bayonets as she touched the glowing symbol, and 
the sullen, frenzied mob made way for her to pass. 

The Mayor had been reinstated in his office but a few 
hours, the dust of months lay thick on books and papers, 
his assistants were hurrying to and fro and writing fran- 
tically. The Mayor himself was anxious, weary, heart- 
sick. Suddenly a soft voice sounded in his ear, an ear- 
nest, resolute, tender woman’s face was lifted to his own, 
he caught the gleam of the scarlet cross, and heard the 
low, clear words, ‘‘Mayor, I have come to help you. I 
have 40,000 garments in my boxes outside the city, and 
The Mayor’s house was instantly at 
her disposal, but she argued, ‘‘It is too grand for m 


work; give me some humble place where the poor wi 
not be afraid to come to me.” 

‘*Madam, eight months ago I left my home, as I sup- 
posed, to be burned; to-day, through the grace of God, 
it stands intact. Is it too good for God’s poor? Make 
it your headquarters ; they will go to you anywhere.” 

The history of Strasburg repeats itself, and the hungry 
were fed, the naked clothcd, the poor taught self-helpful- 
ness, and then the weman of the red cross vanished. 

When the Mississippi overflowed its banks in 1884, and 
the people were without homes, food, money, or seed for 
the next season’s planting, suddenly out of the turbulent 
waters a steamer laden to her guards with every variety 
of provender, sustenance and comfort for man and beast, 
came to the rescue of the suffering people. Whence she 
came, how provisioned, by whom supplied, no one knew ; 
only a woman stood at the helm, with a cross of crimson 
on her sleeve, and at the mast a banner floated—a shield 
of white crossed with scarlet bars. When the floods abated 
and the needs were all supplied, the strange craft van- 
ished, and her colors were hauled down in an unknown 


rt. 

High up in the Balkan mountains the soldiers of Bul- 
garia were freezing and dying for want of supplies. 
Word came to the woman with the scarlet cross, was for- 
warded to her colleagues in various cities, and before night- 
this telegram was sent from New Albany: ‘Call on 
us for $500 for the Balkan soldiers.” The message was 
cablegrammed to Geneva, Switzerland, the next morning : 
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‘*The Red Cross of America sends $500 to the Balkan 
soldiers.” Telegrams were sent from Geneva to Bulgaria, 
goods were purchased to that amount, and the next day 
after the woman of the Red Cross received the call of 
need, high up in the fastnesses of the Bulgarian moun- 
tains, the soldiers were receiving the warm garments sent 
by the people of New Albany. 

Who is this mysterious woman that controls the sol- 
diers of opposing armies, and commands the Exchange of 
the world with the gleam of a scarlet cross? 

Heroes of the rebellion know her as the first woman 
nurse to bring comfort and succor to the wounded. Sur- 
geons remember when her white-tented wagons drove 
upon the field, the things most needed were at hand. The 
army of the Potomac know her, and the heroes of Morris 
Island have never forgotten the only woman who remain- 
ed on the island, caring for the wounded while the shot 
and shell fell like hail. The Andersonville prisoners re- 
member the woman who took them by the hand, and the 
widows and mothers of the Andersonville dead will ever 
remember her at whose request the bodies of the 30,000 
men who died there were identified and buried in marked 
graves. The sufferers of the Ohio floods, Michigan fires, 
Charleston earthquake, Texas drought, and recent Mount 
Vernon tornado, can tell you who she is, and every sover- 
eign in Europe knows well the name and works of Clara 
Barton, the President of the *‘ American Red Cross.” 


WHAT THE ENGLISH PANIC-MONGERS ASK. 


The panic-mongers have formulated their demands in 
the London Daily Telegraph. The list is so formidable that 
it ought to be sufficient to frighten John Bull into his sober 
senses. Here are the items :— 


5 more ironclads. 
120 fast cruisers. 
1,280 breach-loading guns for navy. 
56,000 magazine rifles for ditto. 
610,000 magazine rifles for army. 
1,800 12 pounder steel guns. 
1,000 heavy modern steel guns. 
1,000 ditto for foreign stations. 
2,000 rifle-calibre machine guns. 
236,000 blankets for volunteers. 
236,000 overcoats for ditto. 
6,700 cavalry horses. 


An ironclad costs now-a-days about three quarters of a 
million. We can have five ironclads for £3,750,000. 
Lord George Hamilton says that a fast cruiser costs 
£150,000, and the alarmists accept the figures. So 120 
fast cruisers would cost £18,000,000. The first two items 
of this requisition would, therefore, cost £21,750,000— 
§108,750,000 ! 


DR. CHARLES CULLIS. 


The following letter from Dr. Cullis is published in the 
Times of Refreshing :— 
Boston, May 17, 1888. 


Dearly Beloved :—Yes, it’s true, I am on the shelf. I 
am out every day, but obliged to ride. Can only walk a 
very short distance and very slowly. I suppose it’s not 
to be wondered at. For twenty-five years I have worked 
without a stop, and now organic heart disease has devel- 


oped. My hope isin God. If my work is finished, then. 
God be praised, for death will be the entrance into glory ; 
but if He wills, I would like to remain and work a few 
years longer for Him. My children need me, but I can 
trust all with God. lam claiming healing by faith. If 
the Lord opens the way, I shall take my family with me 
and go to Intervale, N. H., and spend the summer, keep- 
ing as quiet as I can. Pray for me. Thanks for your 
love. 

Yours in Him, 

Cuas. Cutts. 


THE PULPIT. 


PEACE SERMON IN BLOOMINGTON, ILL., BY REV. JOHN L. 
JACKSON, D.D., OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, JULY 
8, 1888. 

After ably recounting the triumphs of arbitration and 

the promising efforts now being put forth to establish it 

as & permanent international policy, Dr. Jackson said : 

There is another more honorable force that is hastening 

on the day of peace. It is the growth of the moral senti- 

ment in the hearts of men. The human race is just 
awakening to a realization of the cruelty and the wicked- 
ness of war. What millions have been sacrificed on its 
altar! No language can describe the suffering it has in- 
flicted upon innocent women and helpless children. It 
benumbs the moral sensibilities. The constant vision of 
suffering hardens the heart. The wanton destruction of 
another’s property destroys the sense of justice in the soul. 
The late struggle in our country was perhaps the most 
humane war in the history of the world. With its christian 
commission and the christian sentiment so strong on both 
sides much of the horror of other wars was averted. But 
the soldiers who saw the most of it are the most ready to 
deplore its evils, and to pray that we may be spared such 


have been in two wars I never entered the army without 
regret and I never retired without pleasure.”’ Let us 
hope that the last battle has been fought on the soil of our 
much loved land. 

We are in such a position that we need not fear any 
other nation on the face of the globe. Indeed whatever 
other countries may think of each other not one is disposed 
to measure swords with the United States. They all reach 
out their hands to us and ask for peace and friendship. 
We have reached a time in the world’s history when any 
difference that may arise between us and them can be 
settled by a method more honorable and more just than 
by an appeal to arms. There will be no war with Eng- 
land over the fishery dispute. In this age the two fore- 
most nations of the world cannot afford to settle their 
difficulties in that way. If diplomacy fails it will not be 
difficult to find a court of arbitration which will save both 
countries the disgrace of a bloody contest. Shame on the 
American citizen who would strive to arouse hatred and 
ill will in the hearts of his countrymen, against any nation 
onearth. Let the voice of true patriotism counsel patience 
and mutual forbearance. Let us as a Christian people 
remember the teaching of Jesus and live in peace with all 
men. 


Abound in faith and fervor, 
In hope, and love, and care, 

In patience and in pity, 

- But most of all in prayer, 


another blood strife. Gen. Grant said: ‘* Though [ . 
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OUR LADY BOUNTIFUL. 
Pror. Epwarp Norra. 


She shuns to give when loud praise comes ; 
Her right hand tells no boastful tales 
Of suffering healed in lowly homes— 
Her sunshine brightens Sorrow’s vales. 
She gives by the Golden Rule, 
Our y Bountiful. 


Her voice brings joy to hearts that bleed, 
And kindles hope in sharp distress. 
No harshness breaks the bruised reed 
That leans upon her tender e. 
She speaks by the Golden Rule, 
Our Lady Bountiful. 


True to the blessed memory 
Of friends no ionger bound to earth, 
She clings with trust that cannot die 
To living friends who know her worth. 
She loves by the Golden Rule, 
Our Lady Bountiful. 
Hamitton Cott, Clinton, N. ¥. 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE AND KINDRED CHRIS- 
TIAN ENTERPRISES. 


BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. 


The great and now deservedly popular Missionary Soc- 
ieties. should, doubtless, receive far more countenance 
than they have ever received. Yet, although they may 
often be straitened for a time, their aims are dear to the 
hearts of multitudes ; and they are sure to emerge from 
temporary embarassment and to go on their glorious 
way, if not rejoicing with hope that maketh not, utterly, 
ashamed. 

But, these grand associations have learned from happy 
memories, as well as from observation, and the Sacred 
word not to despise *‘ the day of small things” If, in re- 
lation to the cause of peace, any may deem this a day of 
small things, yet, considering the extensive indifference 
to its claims, the prodigious difficulties it has had to con- 
front, the past as well as existing warlike spirit, the 
formidable preparations, stimulating ambition, firing old 
animosities, and the glory with which history has invested 
and which still crowns military prowess ; has not this un- 
appreciated enterprise achieved as much success as could 
have been reasonably expected? 

How did the American Board reach its present high 
position? By accepting, and obeying divine directions, 
and intimations of duty and persisting in their course, 
from step to step, observing the heavenly leadings. So of 
sister associations. 

Does it not require a fuith of far reaching views to ex- 
cite and sustain adue enthusiasm in the cause of ‘ univer- 
sal emancipation” from the spirit of war? Do not well 
nigh all things now, conspire to foster this spirit? To 
effect great things for an object so unpopular, (must it be 
said in the church of ‘‘ the Prince of Peace” ?) the inspired 
word must be believed, and not barely assented to. 

‘* Tt cannot be effected,” is the indolent cry of unbelief 
in relation to any great werk demanding earnest endeav- 
ors. Are not those who utter it, often, if not usually, 
the persons who lift not a finger to promote such a work, 
but, like Sauballat and Tobiah, seek to hinder its progress? 
Yet, if such a work be of God, and we appeal to his Word 
and Providence as to this cause, it will prevail in spite of 
earth and hell. 


eternity. 


The cause of peace is the enemy of all that is evil, and © 
the friend of all that is good. The same spirit which 
Opposes war on scriptural and humane grounds, opposes 
intemperance, impurity, fraud, oppression and every ini- 
quity under the sun. It is also, indisolubly linked to all, 
that is good and beneficial to man. Indeed till this pre- 
vails, and only so far as it prevails will any other benefi- 
cent enterprise, in general, fully prosper. In laboring 
for universal peace, we labor directly or indirectly 
for all things desirable for mankind, for time and 
Will christians who may read this, ponder 
the statement? To illustrate it in detail might not 
be complimentary, or even respectful, to the general 
intelligence. What other cause and we disparage no 
other,—has more at heart and embraces more fully, the 
universal welfare? There is nothing sectional in it, Jew 
and Gentile, religionists of whatever faith, politicians of 
whatever party, scientists of whatever invention or dis- 
covery, may lovingly here work together, without need- 
lessly infringing upon each others creed or jostling one 
another. 

It only 4s we think asks candor and careful considera- 
tion and prayer to see all that is true regarding this in 
sunbeams. And so to see it, is to embrace it and practice 
accordantly. To be religious, at all, we must think. 
And to be such christians as the world’s mighty claims, 
just now demand and wait for we must think largely, 
and adopt God’s great thoughts, so far as through grace we 
can climb up to them. 


TopsFIELp, Mass. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is the Joan of Arc of the war 
for prohibition. Her zeal in that cause has been as pure, 
noble, unselfish and continuous as was ever shown by any 
American advocate of the policy of absolute extinction 
of the liquor traffic. Wendell Phillips never showed 
more of the courage of extreme convictions than she has 
exhibited since she became the life and soul of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance movement. Single-minded 
devotion to the cause that she has made her life study has 
been her shining attribute and glory.— Mail and Express. 


Our Saviour teaches us to look upon all mankind as 
brethren. How, then, can we love these as ourselves, 
and at the same moment use all our energies to destroy 
their property, or wound or kill them? In truth, war and 
Christianity are as opposite as light and darkness. And 
when mankind generally become not merely professors of 
the name of Christ, but really followers of Him, and obe- 
dient to his commands, then will war be brought to an 
end.—Christian Neighbor. 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, with the proceeds of her 
novel, ‘‘The Heir of Redcliffe,” fitted out the missionary 
schooner, the ‘‘Southern Cross,” for the use of Bishop 
Selwyn; and ten thousand dollars from the profits of 
‘‘The Daisy Chain” are said to have gone to the building 
of the missionary college in New Zealand. 


‘* Time works wonders,’’ said a young man of twenty-seven, 


when he returned and found his el only eighteen. 
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GERMANY, 1888. 


William has passed, bowing his silver crest, 

Like an old King going to his rest ; 

Frederick, in fullest prime, with failing breath, 

But as heroic heart, has stooped to death ; 

Here, at their tomb, another Emperor keeps 

His vigil, while Germania bows and weeps. 

Heaven hold that sword unsheathed in that young hand, 
And crown with power and peace the Fatherland! 


A ROBBER’S WILL. 


There is still preserved in the castle of Nantes the last 
will of Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France, in which 
he commanded that all lands which he was not entitled to 
possess should be given back to their true owners, that 
the houses, mills, and farm-yards which had been demol- 
ished by his orders, for the defence of towns and castles, 
should be rebuilt at his expense; and that 100,000 livres 
($20,000) should be distributed among those who had 
suffered from his wars. Even this, it is to be observed, 
was after the glory and excitement of his wars had 
passed ; but this was sufficient for one who wished to die 
in the faith, it could be said of him too, il fina catholique- 
ment, and it was much for the church to claim that men 
would do thus much for its propitiation, even in their 
last wills. But could money atone for the bereaved lives, 
the crushed youth, the shamed and blighted existence 
which the wars of those days left behind them ?—Hig- 


ginson. 


RUM FOR AFRICA. 


The June Missionary Herald gives figures which prove 
that during the five years from June, 1882, to June, 1887, 
there were exported to Africa from Boston 3,500,796 gal- 
lons of spirituous liquors, chiefly rum, valued at $1,166,- 
824. 

Many interesting questions are suggested by the above 
remarkable statement. 

Who are the men that are engaged in this traffic. Are 
any of them found in the church? What is their social 
standing? What kind of houses do they live in? Do 
they ever sleep soundly? What do they see in their 
dreams? Are they ever heard crying out ‘‘ Avaunt and 
quit my sight?” Did they ever read the story of ‘‘ Dea- 
con Giles’ Distillery?” Do they ever sing about the 
** Sweet bye and bye”? Do they stammer or use hard 
words when they talk about the temperance fanatics? 
Can they see the great tidal wave which is approaching 
their business, now as Miss Willard thinks, not less than 
a mile high or more than a mile off. —The Sea Breeze. 


CRIME. 


In a carefully prepared discourse at Trinity Church in 
Boston, Feb. 20, Rev. F. B. Allen, the assistant rector, 
stated that in ‘‘no land in the world is crime so on the 
increase as in this country.’”’ In 1850 there were in the 


prisons of the United States 7000 prisoners ; and in 1880 
above 59,000. That is, in 1850 one in every 3000 per- 
sons was in prison; and in 1880 one in 837. This pro- 
portion has gone on during the last six years. The 
report of the prison commissioners for 1885 puts the 


to 278. In England and Wales, on the other hand, while 
in 1859 there were about 2600 sentences to penal servi- 
tude, in 1884 there were but 1400; that is, the ratio fell 
from one in 7000 to one in 18,000. We ought to do 
more towards reforming prisoners; the system of inde- 
terminate sentences, in vogue at Concord and Sherborn, 
depending on good behavior, ought to be extended to all 
our prisons, and the Government should help reinstate the 
penitent man in society. 


Paxton Hood says of the Civil War in England : 

Old villages that had slept quietly for centuries beneath 
the shadow of the church; old halls famous for good 
cheer and merry Christmas times ; fields spreading wide 
with rich herbage and green meadow lands—all these were 
dyed with blood. The river that had crept lazily 
along through the woodland became choked with dead 
bodies and crimsoned with blood. Throughout the land 
family ties were severed. ‘“The foes of a man were those 
of his own household.” 

The spirit of war stalked forth; many times we find the 
record of men who slew the enemy and found a son or a 
parent in the corpse they were about to despoil.— The 
face of nature became changed, peaceful homesteads and 
quiet villages assumed a rough hostile look; and the old 
familiar scene rang with the fatal bugle notes of war. 


—Phillips Brooks before the U. S. Prison Association 
at their meeting in Boston July, 1888— 

‘Tt seems as if society dealt only with its inconve- 
niences, and swept into the waste basket heap of its prison, 
or swept over the precipice of its scaffold, all that made 
it uncomfortable, or hindered the execution of its plans.” 
‘¢ The prison is the stony conscience of the town.” 


RECEIPTS TO AUGUST 15, 1888. 
MAINE. 


* proportion of prisoners to the entire population of Massa- 
chusetts as one to 575, and for the county of Suffolk one 


Union Meeting, Phillips, $ 3 70 
Congregational Church, Auburn, . 25 00 
Congregational Church, New Gloucester, (Pulpit supply.) 12 50 
Congregational Church, New Gloucester, collection, . 17 50 
Baptist Church, Livermore Falls, collection, . . 7 68 
Samuel Buffum, North Berwick, donation, 5 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dr. D. K. Hitchcock, Newton, annual membership, 2 00 
W. A. Morey, Ph. D. Boston, annual membership, 2 00 
Rev. D. Richards, Somerville, annual membership, 2 00 
NEW YORK. 
Estate of Ira H. Cobb, Syracuse, . 100 00 
ILLINOIS. 
Mrs. M. K. Carey, Princeton, ° 5 00 
Mes. 8. C. Clapp, Princston,. . . =. 5 00 
Congregational Church, Glencoe, (Pulpit supply.) 15 00 
Oak Park, é 15 00 
we Evanston, 25 00 
= Rockford, 30 00 
Donations and Collections, and pulpit supplies 278 38 
Total, . “$811 04 


PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTIVATORS | 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


THE AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF EMMETSBURG, IOWA. ESTABLISHED IN 1872. 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000 
Paid Up Capital . 600,000 
Surplus 75,000 


Eastern Office in New Yo 


Principal rk, 
This company issues six per cent. Debenture Bonds and seven 
per cent. First Mortgage Loans on farms in Iowa, Kansas and 


other Western States. The Debenture Bonds, in addition to the 
strength afforded by the company’s capital and surplus, are further 
— by the deposit of First Mortgage Farm Loans in the 

ercantile Trust Company of New York as Trustees, which mortgages 
are on properties valued at more than three times the amount loaned 
thereon. incipal and Interest of both Loan Mortgages and 
Debenture Bonds are fully guaranteed by this Company. 


REFERENCES. 


Hon. Wa. Governor of Iowa. 

Hon. W. B. Attison, U. S. Senator, Iowa, 

J. & J. Srvuart & Co., Bankers, New York, 

Nationa, Bank or THE Repusiic, New York. 

MercantTILE Trust Company and others, New York. 

Jas H. Bouve, President Boston National Bank, Boston. 

C. H. Warner, President National Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

J. W. Baton, President Boylston Insurance Co., Boston. 

Isaac Sweerser, President Washington Ins. Co., Boston. 

Apert Bowker, North American Ins. Co., Boston. 

Bonds of $200, $800, $500, $1000 and $6000, interest payable 
January 1 and July 1 in each year, in the city of New York, which will 
be forwarded to investors free of charge, for sale at par and 
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$3. 50 


ror You Wonder Why $1.50 


We can give so much for the money? Thousands say this in their letters. It is 
because after are made it costs far less portionately to 150,000 


Amer 


A It t 
has absorbed twenty-four other agricultural periodicals, and continues to be the 
zed authority on agricultural matters the world over. With the old staff 


of editors who have made it a power in both yy tg Be with new 
writers, it will be more valuable during 1888 than ever. h number now con- 


tains nearly one bundred original illustrations and original agticles on the Farm, 
Garden, Hearth, and Household, from over fifty different wri . Price, $1.50 a 
year; single number 15 cents. 


ON CALVARY, 


First and only Reproduction, and 


BEFORE PILATE. 


CHRIST 


magnificent works of art are neither old time chromos nor ordi en- 
gravings, but executed for = by aod 
graveure process, on hea © pa . 22x28 inches. Price, each. Both 
pictures (inished Dec. 20, in tubes, postpaid. 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


American Agriculturist (Eng. or German), choice of pictures, 
our new volume, Dee =e 


OUR HOMES ; HOW TO BEAUTIFY THEM 


ton vary,” all postpaid, for $2.00. 

Send to us for Specimen number, English or German, full descrip- 
tion of New Books presented to old and new subscribers, and full 
description of the Pictures, and Portrait of Munkacsy, the painter 
of these great works, now attracting world wide attention. 


accrued interest by 
EDWARD S. TOBEY, Agent, 


-Canvassers Wanted Everywhere. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BEGIN ANY TIME. Address, 


- Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, Room 3. DAVID W. JUDD, Publisher 750 Broadway, N. Y. 
on 
se 

5 00 < | 

ot 12 > 3 
ns i; For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 
2 00 = 4 | For freeness from dust and slowness to soil, 
oOo = z4| And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 

aS And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. 
3 
£ 8 Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
15 00 B's | The half-risen sun every package should bear ; 
15 00 = 
15 | For this is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS. 
by Mm: | And none are permitted the mark to abuse. 
22 35 205 se 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route o Sree, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Tro d Boston, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co.’s 
West Shore and New ok Central and Hudson River ann are A the 
shortest and most direct route between Boston, Williamstown, 
Mechazicsville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo od 
the West; also in connection with the’ B. and M. R. R. (W.N, and P. Div. » 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchbur; 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Lamang forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Boston, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 


Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s Office 


250 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


Gen’l Supt. Gen’! Traffic Manager. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


YOU WILL BE 


HOORAG TUNNEL, ROUTE SURPRISED 


at the LESS quantity required of 


woond’s 


Genuine Selected 


SPICES 


and Concentrated Flavoring 


EXTRACTS, 


THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 


JOHN ADAMS, J. WHITMORE, THOS. WOOD & CO., 


213, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 


Rev. A. E 


Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or Caristian Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M. A. 
Tue Brete: Tue Text Boox.—By Alfred 


E. Dunning. 


an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 


Sunday-school Teachers.” 


furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 


Unton. 


LL. D., ex-Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 
United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Cutture or Cuitp Prety.—By Amos S. Chesebrough, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 
This volume presents the obligations of the churches in 
regard to the religious culture of the young. The book 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


. DUNNING and Rev. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, Secreranrtes. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 

Tue Sonpay-Scnoot Lisrary.—Indispensable to Super-|is not argumentative or hortatory, merely, but contains 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. | practical hints for the successful carrying out of the ideas 
suggested by the title, which are the result of years of 


actual experience. 
Tue Boox.—When and by Whom the Bible was Written. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acenr. 


By the Rev. S. L. Braxe, D.D. Price $1.50. 


Price, $1.25. 


Price, $1.25. 


$1.00. 


$1.00. 


“The abundant help which this series of books will 
Dear Gates.—By Josephine R. Baker. 


16mo, pp. 202. Price, $1.00 


ing. 


16mo, pp. 280. Price, $1.25. 


Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. Sounpines.—Sermons. By Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. 


Tas Groser, B.Sc. With | miss Cuarrrr’s House.—By Howe Benning. pp. 353. 


Price, $1.25. 


general character of all our schools.”—The Christian “Us Brae Cxass.—By Miss M. E. Winslow. Price, 
$1.25. 


Tue Seven Laws or Teacuine.—By John M. Gregory, ae, ce.—By Mrs. Emily Huntington Mil- 
ler, author of ‘‘Highways and Hedges,” etc. Price, 
Four Mixes rrom Tarrrrown. — Fannie H. Gallagher. 


Tae Patcuwork Quitt Society. _By Mary Comma 


A Sunpar-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject : 


specimen copy. 


Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Published by the American Peace Socrery, 
Sunday -school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author fos 


75 cents each. 
These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for | ar Surr Willis Boyd Allen. Price» 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable — 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 1 


‘¢ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
Sent postage paid, to any 
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